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CONCERNING NORMAL CLASSES. 


THE normal departments now so common in schools for 
the deaf have in many eases, doubtless, fulfilled the original 
purpose of their creation. They have raised the standard 
of teaching in certain schools. But the normal depart- 
ments have also, since their students receive the most im- 
portant part of their training—their language and articula- 
tion practice work—in the classrooms, piled upon the 
regular teachers a large additional amount of work without, 
as a rule, bringing to those teachers any corresponding in- 
crease of salary. But the teachers do not complain of that 
So far as normal work is concerned, most of us, it is safe to 
say, feel ourselves amply repaid when we see, as we often 
do, that the seeds we sowed in weariness have not fallen on 
barren ground. 

Nevertheless, it can do no harm to either side to set down 
fairly and squarely, in black and white, some of the hard- 
ships, the advantages and disadvantages, the perplexities, 
the mistakes and the results—so far as results have worked 
themselves out—of having normal students in our class- 
rooms. Since more women than men are concerned in this 
matter of normal practice work, I prefer to use the feminine 


pronoun in designating the teacher. 
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The teacher’s regular work is by no means light. She 
must know every child in her class to the innermost recesses 
of his complex personality; she must skillfully adapt her 
teaching, her manner, even her love, to each child’s physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual needs. She must teach a few 
fundamental facts and a vast amount of outside, incidental 
information. As interpreter between these deaf children 
and the universe, she must (or she is no fit teacher) imbue 
her entire class with such a yearning, ever-growing enthu- 
siasm for the acquirement of language that, in her school- 
room, it shall rain voluntary compositions, stories, ques- 
tions, ideas, from morning till night. Love of goodness, 
beauty, and truth must come to the children through her. 
The amenities of social intercourse must be taught and prac- 
ticed. A home atmosphere in which teacher and children 
are equally happy should prevail. In short, out of chaos 
the teacher organizes an orderly world—a quiet, pleasant 
world in which the joy of doing renders the chief doer—the 
teacher—unconscious of the constant and severe drain upon 
her vital energy. 

The entrance into this pleasant schoolroom world of half 
a dozen normal students in daily, weekly, or monthly suc- 
cession sadly upsets the equilibrium of the little world—for 
a while at least. Scores of vexing problems immediately 
present themselves, the most important of which is—Shall 
the normal students observe merely, or shall they be per- 
mitted to teach under the teacher’s direction and subject to 
such criticism as her longer experience with deaf children 
should qualify her to give? To my way of thinking, obser- 
vation only is a flat failure all around. It demoralizes the 
children, who soon regard the row of unemployed normalites 
as interesting fashion models to be studied, from boot- 
buttons to coiffure, with a view to the adornment of their 
own little persons. It makes the teacher subtly uncom- 
fortable, knowing, as she does, that ignorance and swift 
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condemnatory judgment go ever hand in hand. Most use- 
less of all is it for the normal students themselves; for they 
can no more learn to teach the deaf by watching us teach 
than a man could master the railroad business by sitting on 
a bank to see trains whizz by. Swimming, skating, eating 
an egg from the shell neatly, and a great many other things 
in this world, look easy until one tries to perform those same 
actions. 

So with teaching the deaf. The normal student, fresh 
from the academic paddock, smiles superciliously when he 
notes the strenuous manner in which the teacher whom he 
is watching defines a noun by a verb or illustrates an adjec- 
tive by a boot-jack in order that Patsy Flannigan, aged 
fourteen, may catch some glimmer of a meaning which 
would be quite evident to a hearing child of four. But set 
that same student at work explaining expressions like “even 
then,” “yet,” “of course;” let him wallow in the slough of 
the subjunctive fora while; tell him to develop the sound of 
“‘k’’ in the back part of a restless little negro’s mouth, and the 
laugh is very quickly on the other side. But getting even 
with sophomoric conceit has no real part in the teacher’s 
concern, although, being human, she may for a few moments 
enjoy the spectacle of the student’s utter helplessness after 
“he has tumbled into a verbal pitfall. Far graver problems 
confront her, however, than getting the student out of that 
particular hole. She is sorry for him, and she is sorrier for 
herself. She realizes, often with a troubled heart, that she 
must henceforth steer between Scylla and Charybdis. She 
must try to give to these would-be teachers as much help as 
she can without allowing their inexperience to harm the 
class—-her class, whose members she loves and for whose wel- 
fare she hasstriven with almost maternal jealousy. A new 
and a hard task is now laid upon her. She must study the 
dispositions, the attainments, the manners of the young men 
and women of the normal department as carefully as she has 
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studied the natures of the children of her regular class. She 
must exercise infinite tact, must be always ready with area- 
son, must sometimes—not often, since the majority of normal 
students are ladies and gentlemen—suffer impertinence from 
a member who forgets that admittance to her classroom is 
more a privilege and a courtesy than a right. Although 
grown-up these young ladies and gentlemen, by thoughtless 
talking, laughing, and inattention, frequently require some 
discipline at the teacher’shands. Many of them remember 
careful explanations and directions no better than the little 
children do. ‘Did you say so and so?”’ is the exasperating 
question which comes from them, after painstaking exposi- 
tion on the teacher’s part, quite as often as from the little 
deaf pupils. Hardest of all, in answer to the direct ques- 
tion—“ Do you think I can ever make a success of teaching 
the deaf?” the teacher must sometimes answer “ No.” 

The first thing that appalls a teacher superintending the 
practice work of a new normal class is, of course, the utter 
lack of comprehension of the relation existing—or rather, not 
existing—between the deaf child and the English language. 
When told to write a simple account of a personal experi- 
ence for class work the new normalite is very likely to pro- 
duce something like the following:—“ When I was a little 
boy I yearned above all things to become a sailor but, un- 
fortunately, I lived in a remote country village so far 
removed from the sea that there seemed very little prospect 
of my ever being able to gratify my youthful ambition. 
Nevertheless, I continued to cherish my dream of becoming 
a mariner until we moved to a prosperous seaport, where 
I was at liberty to visit the bustling wharves and roam 
about amongst the shipping at my own sweet will.” 

The paragraph quoted is by no means an extreme sample. 
For the first few weeks the distracted teacher is constantly 
doing two things—doing them at once, too. She is snatch- 
ing her deaf pupils from going adrift on asea of words, and 
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she is grimly making the normalites chop up their sentences. 
By the time she has the normal students trained to avoid 
relative pronouns, to shy off at figurative language, to in- 
corporate useful idioms (as nurses conceal pills under jelly) 
in journal exercises, to keep a picture gallery in the school- 
room closet and to be ready, themselves, to stand on their 
heads, if need be, to illustrate a point—in fact, just as the 
normalites are ready to be a help in the schoolroom, this set 
of students rotates elsewhere, another set comes in, and the 
struggle begins all over again. 

Most teachers who have helped train normal classes will 
agree, probably, that the authorities of Harvard have done 
well to protest against the quality of English used by under- 
graduates. If they had also issued a special ukase in re- 
gard to spelling they would still farther have won our grati- 
tude. It appears to be an undeniable fact that the majority 
of young men and women of the present day do not know 
how to spell. ‘Buy a spelling book and use it,’”’ says one 
teacher of the deaf, ‘is a piece of advice which I am obliged 
to give to some normal student each year.” 

Another thing which troubles the teacher who is trying 
to help normal students is—what they share in common 
with most college men and women of the present day—a 
lack of what might perhaps be called verbal imagination. 
When they first come tous, not one out of ten possesses the 
power to make a language picture for the children. Not one 
out of twenty can give a comprehensive definition in simple 
terms. Notone out of ahundred, I believe, has the gift of so 
widening out a word that the children may grasp at least some 
of the more important connotations which the same word 
presents to the mind of a hearing person. Yet in this last 
point lies the root of human culture, for the width of a 
man’s universe depends on the number of connotations he 
is able to make. Hence the importance of presenting to 
our deaf children each new word in what may be called a 
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scenic way. We have constantly to remember—what our 
normal students mostly forget—that deaf children miss 
tones and the peculiar brain development that comes through 
sound inflections. Many words in a language have ac- 
quired their present meaning from the tone in which they 
have been spoken generation after generation. Only 
through connotations can we partially supply the place of ac- 
cent. Pictures, pictures, pictures—we must give pictures not 
printed on paper but on brain stuff through imagination. 
And here is where signs tell—tell mightily. For us, every 
word in our vocabulary has a sub-conscious background 
which flames out at need to illuminate the word when it is in 
active use. Our deaf children lack such help to thought 
and language. We should, therefore, try to furnish a back- 
ground to each new word they learn. An imperfect ex- 
ample comes to mind. The other day a normal student who 
will make an excellent teacher wrote this definition on 
the blackboard: “ Missionary—a person who teaches the 
heathen about God and Christ.” Upon being asked, 
“When you see the word missionary what pictures are sug- 
gested to your mind?” the student admitted that desert 
sand, tropic palms, naked savages, distance, homesickness 
for civilization, and love of God were strangely blended. 
To the deaf children, who saw it for the first time, the word 
carried only vague connotations. The bare definition was . 
not especially interesting. But next day the student, who, 
oddly enough, happened to be the daughter of a missionary, 
gave an account of her own childhood in Egypt which car- 
ried the class by storm. She gave the word life—and that 
should be our one great endeavor—to make each word alive. 
Not all new words, of course, are as easily illuminated as 
was the word missionary, but no word is without conno- 
tations which may be picturesquely set forth. 

All too often comes from the lips of the normal student— 
“T really don’t know anything about that.” or “I don’t 
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know enough of the subject to tell them about it.” Quite 
surprisingly, too, this admission of ignorance is frequently 
made concerning topics with which the newspapers of that 
very day are ringing. I actually had one young man who 
told me that he did not know of the blowing up of the Maine 
until three weeks after the tragedy. Now, for a person who 
teaches the deaf, ignorance of any subject that deeply 
touches human life in any part of the globe is unpardonable. 
The teacher of the deaf must be interested in everything of 
real importance that is happening or that ever has hap- 
pened or that seems likely ever to happen on this old earth. 
If deaf children are to share in the race’s birthright, their 
teacher must know and honor and love the sages, the saints, 
the poets, and the heroes of all timesand nations. She must 
garner from the scriptures and from philosophy their highest 
truths, passing these truths on to her pupils in the simplest 
words she can find. Let her pay no heed to mentally lazy 
critics who sneer that she is “shooting over the children’s 
heads.” Only superficiality is complex. The great things 
of life are always simple. The best service we can render 
any normal student is to make him see that he must broaden 
and enrich his own life—never ceasing in the effort while 
life lasts—if he would broaden and enrich the lives of his 
children. To the teacher who has this spirit all else shall 
beadded. Drudgery becomes glorified by the glad response 
of the deaf children themselves. Dr. Felix Adler, in a lec- 
ture replete with thought, says: ‘Children instantly recog- 
nize and honor the striving soul. Given two teachers, one 
pretty, absolutely correct in dress and deportment, qualified 
to teach facts and processes, yet narrow-minded—the other 
plain, careless in dress, often impatient, but with a soul 
that appreciates and longs for the unseen, highest things, 
the children, invariably, follow the latter teacher instead of 
the former. To her of the striving soul they give their full 
allegiance and their enthusiastic admiration.”’ If Dr. Adler's 
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words are true of hearing children they are even a hundred 
times truer of deaf children. Who amongst us has not felt 
self-condemned and ashamed for not filling to the full these 
eager, waiting souls? I know of nothing else on earth so 
pathetic as the longing of deaf children to share in the world’s 
larger life; capacities differ, of course, but the Godlike 
desire is in them all. Upon us, upon us, lies the guilt if 
that desire be not answered. What we care most about, 
our children can be made to care about as easily as a spark 
ignites tinder. These are solemn thoughts, and we should 
solemnly impress them and their universal truth upon each 
normal student who comes to us. 

It is hard to make normal students, who have been in the 
habit of looking upon “compositions” as a disagreeable 
grind, realize that written language is a means of salvation 
—the only means, to my mind—for the deaf. It is said that 
the Chinese so highly reverence literature that no scrap of 
paper which bears upon it written or printed characters is 
ever allowed to be trodden under foot. Street scavengers, 
in China, carefully remove from dirt heaps all scraps of 
print or writing and convey them to a holy place, where 
priests, with prayer and song, cremate them. Some such 
reverence ought we to feel for the poor little scribblings 
which litter our children’s desks. There are better things 
in this world than order. We should rejoice, not frown, 
when desks are piled high with papers crossed and recrossed 
by faulty sentences. If there be any such thing as omnis- 
cient recognition of human effort those childish scrawls 
rank high. 

One of our greatest dangers with normal classes is, per- 
haps, neglecting to lay stress on points that have become, 
through use; commonplace to us, but which may be quite 
new to them. For instance, every normal student should 
be strongly urged to acquire a speaking knowledge of some 
foreign tongue in order that he may better understand 
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the difficulties with which his deaf pupils must contend. 
Another commonplace to us, but one before which we 
should set up for normal students a signal light of danger, 
is the necessity of repetition. ‘I explained that last week” 
is often the answer of a normal student when his attention 
is called to a difficult word or idiom—a reply which the 
regular teacher receives with a sardonic grin. 

The fallacy that deaf pupils may be influenced by 
tones is almost as common among normal students as 
the popular belief that raised letters and vocal music are 
our chief means of teaching the deaf-mute. While I was 
out of the room one day a girl was guilty of gross imperti- 
nence to the normal student in charge. “What did you 
do?” I asked the student. “I only said one word,” 
was the reply; “I said ‘Anna!’” There was reproach 
enough in the tone to have killed a dozen hearing 
Annas, but the deaf Anna remained as contumeliously un- 
moved as if her outraged instructor had said “ Himalaya.” 

On the whole, normal students have rather a hard time 
of it. They come into our classrooms, not wholly welcome, 
like strangers into a strange world. The majority of them 
have never before seen deaf children together. They find 
the swift-moving hands and the unnatural voices alike con- 
fusing and embarrassing. Institution life seems queer and 
cramped to then. They have an uneasy sensation that 
they are “inmates.” At first their own duties are vague. 
Fresh from school or college—ex-seniors most of them— 
they find themselves here reduced to primary ranks. The 
two most important subjects of a school for the deaf— 
language and articulation—these young ex-seniors have 
never thought anything about. At once criticism begins 
and, perhaps they think, never ends. The articulation 
teacher proves to them that the mechanism of their own 
speech is all wrong. They either round the lips too much 
or not enough. Their tongues, it seems, are unruly in a 
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sense of which they have never dreamed. Their voices are 
in the wrong place. Even their breathing is not right. 
“ As easy as it is to breathe” can never again be to them a 
synonym for slight effort. Their ears, they are told, are 
not critically awake to vocal sounds. They must spend 
long, dull hours drawing scarecrow diagrams of the last 
thing on earth most people want to see—the inside of a 
human mouth. They must look at unpleasant things 
pickled in alcohol or reproduced in papier maché. Hand 
mirrors are for them no longer agreeable aids to a becoming 
toilet but instruments of correction. Nor is the teacher’s 
criticism of their faults all that the unfortunate normal stu- 
dents have to bear. The children do not, at first, easily 
understand their speech, and they emphasize that fact by 
contemptuous shrugs and sarcastic words. By the time 
they have acquired some skill in speech teaching the normal 
students usually begin to mouth and are quickly brought 
to book for that fault. 

_Contemporaneously with their articulation woes, the 
normal students are being initiated (somewhat roughly per- 
haps) into the mysteries of language teaching. Here 
bewilderment arises. It seems to them at first that no two 
language teachers preach the same doctrine. Later they 
see that all roads lead to Rome, although each teacher under 
whom they work will probably insist that her highway is 
the shortest, easiest, and safest. 

After all, there is sadly needed a single word to stand for 
the key that means success in teaching. Unfortunately 
that word has not yet been coined. Magnetism is not 1T. 
Personality is not 1T. Dramatic power is not rr. Per- 
haps a composite of these three words comes nearer to being 
iT than any definition we can frame. It can be acquired, 
in spite of the dictum that “a teacher is born, not made.”’ 
In the acquirement of this subtle power that means success 
in teaching—which carries a class along as easily as elec- 
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tricity moves a train—natural manner is either a help or a 
hindrance. The normal student to the manner born has 
an immense advantage at the start. Yet it by no means 
follows that he will, in the end, make a better teacher than 
his less fluent, less volatile, less dramatic classmate. 

In every normal class there is at least one well-meaning 
student who finds it almost impossible to come into touch 
with the children. He does the work assigned him fairly 
well. Heuses simple language, corrects mistakes carefully, 
and provides lesson stuff of an entertaining nature. Never- 
theless, he signally fails to entertain. The children do not 
actively dislike him—they are merely indifferent to him. 
Apathy reigns when he conducts a lesson in the presence of 
the teacher. In her absence—if the class is not old enough 
to be put upon its honor—pandemonium ensues as soon as 
he begins to teach. In some cases this normal student is 
afraid of the children. In others he feels, as he acts, far 
away from them. Usually his face is impassive. In ver- 
nacular speech, he is as stiff as a poker. Obviously, with 
such an outfit of manners he can never make a successful 
teacher of the deaf. How shall the current between him 
and his class be set in motion? How shall he learn—for 
he can learn—to transform himself into a storage battery 
of teaching force? 

The problem is very serious, and its seriousness cannot be 
lessened or done away with by saying (as I am told has been 
said in some quarters) that to prescribe the manner of a nor- 
mal student is not the regular teacher’s business—by hint- 
ing that all she is called upon to do is to show him her method 
of teaching certain branches of study. On the contrary, 
this difficulty of manner, this poverty of impress-giving 
personality, is very much indeed the regular teacher’s busi- 
ness, since each added hour of its existence in her school- 
room works harm to her class. Furthermore, the normal 
student is sent to her room, presumably, to get something 
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that he needs. Shall she ignore this—his greatest need? 
Laziness may whisper “ Yes,’”’ but conscience answers “ No.” 

A wider duty is included. In a larger sense this vital 
need is the teacher’s business. She isa member of an honor- 
able and an honored profession. Not the good of her own 
class alone, of her own school, but the welfare of all deaf 
children is dear to her heart. So far as in her lies she must 
prevent the sacrifice of any deaf child to poor teaching. 
The student who does not learn to “carry”’ a class is sure 
to prove an incompetent teacher—in his first years of teach- 
ing, at least. Even though he does at last “learn by experi- 
ence” the experience is paid for—and paid for dearly—by 
his classes. 

It being then, beyond peradventure, the business of the 
teacher to set this straight thing into ways of useful and 
worthy crookedness, how shall she go to work about it? 

To my fellow teachers the remedies I here group together 
will seem, as they are in truth, only a bunch of simples. As 
herb drinks, however, may break up a chill and ward off a 
disease which rare and expensive drugs, applied too late, 
fail to cure, so I have found these unoriginal, homely direc- 
tions efficacious. 

“Seem interested,” must be our first command to the 
slow, stiff, too dignified normal student. ‘ Act as if noth- 
ing else in all the world had ever given you so much pleasure 
as the consideration of the subject of the lesson. Let your 
face be animated. Smile or weep with equal ease. When 
a child makes a comment or offers a suggestion, let your 
whole demeanor express respectful weighing of his opinion. 
Remember that the deaf child gets nothing from accent. 
Make, therefore, your whole body, if need be, take part in 
your exposition of a theme. Pedagogically, it is far better 
to be a jumping-jack than a dead stick.”’ 

To such preaching, the slow, reticent normal student is 
likely to reply that sprightly conduct is foreign to his nature. 
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Sinful hypocrisy is his probable mental accusation against 
us. Whereupon he must be bluntly told, “Unless you 
can act as if you were enthusiastically interested you may as 
well give up all thought of ever teaching either deaf or 
hearing children. You would probably succeed in trade. 
The law may offer scope to your talents. Even the pulpit 
—that is the pulpit of a church that never has revival meet- 
ings—may receive you. But teaching is out of the question. 
The doctrine that emotion must precede action—that one 
must not look pleasant, for instance, unless one feels pleas- 
ant—has done more to make this word a disagreeable place 
to live in, probably, than any other single agency. Asa 
matter of fact, as a principle of sound psychology, the 
simulation of a desirable emotion is the surest way to secure 
that emotion. Few teachers can start in on a lesson in an 
enthusiastic manner without very soon becoming genuinely 
interested. Those few exceptions should step out of the pro- 
fession at once. At first, in some cases, we must watch the 
stiff normal student while he teaches and interrupt him at 
certain points with cues like: “Now smile;” “ Ask Tommy 
what he thinks;” ‘‘ Move around, don’t stand like a statue;” 
“Tell an aneedote;” “ Express abhorrence,”’ etc., ete. 

Another direction helpful in drawing normal teacher and 
class nearer together is, ‘‘ Make everything concrete.” Nor- 
mal students have a fondness for using trite general 
maxims which do not and cannot make the slightest appeal 
to the child. From incidents of the playroom and the base- 
ball field, however, the child can be led to generalize for 
himself. 

Quickness must be preached in season and out of season to 
the normal student. He must be quick to seize a language 
opportunity. He must be quick to invent illustrative appa- 
ratus out of the most unlikely objects which may happen to 
lie near at hand. Some students are very slow in this re- 
spect. With iron radiators, brass nail-heads, silver pins, 
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gold rings, steel bars, and similar illustrative material all 
around him I have seen a normal student stand helpless 
because he had noconventional box of samples from which 
to teach the word metal. 

The normal student who would cultivate personality 
must give his own opinions decidedly. With equal decision, 
if his opinions prove false, he must acknowledge his mis- 
take. Nothing sooner wins the respect of children than 
honest confession of error on the part of a teacher. If, as 
may happen through haste, the teacher is unjust to a pupil 
ample apology should be made. The advice sometimes 
given to normal classes, ‘‘ Never let your class know that 
you have made a mistake”’ is atrociously wicked and can 
lead. only to disaster. Children are very generous. The 
knowledge that their teacher is human often proves a bond 
of affection. 

Reproof also must be administered with decision. Dis- 
cipline is the rock on which the stiff normal student is most 
likely to be wrecked. Even though yielding up the dis- 
cipline of our class to another for a little while each day 
makes our work harder, we should try to give the student 
a chance to do some teaching alone. It is well, if possible, 
to leave the room for half an hour now and then while he is 
teaching. Returning, let him tell you what difficulties he 
has encountered. Give him suggestions concerning future 
treatment of similar difficulties. The reserved normal stu- 
dent should mingle with the children out of school hours. 
Gradually, he will come to know every child and feel an 
interest in him—will love him. By that time the work 
is done. The normal student is no longer stiff. He has 
become a full-fledged teacher. 

When all is said and.done, it is the spirit only, not the 
substance, of teaching the deaf that we can give to our nor- 
mal students. Our methods and devices they can and 
will probably improve upon when they begin to teach inde- 
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pendently. But the ideal with which they start out should 
be pure and lofty. Our task it is to furnish that ideal. 


SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, 0. C. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Ir is customary with many to regard arithmetic as a 
rather dry subject, devoid of much that makes for interest 
and variety. That the study is not open to all the manifold 
possibilities of history and language may be true. Yet, 
when properly taught, it is possible to make it both impor- 
tant and interesting. Special emphasis, however, should 
not, as is generally the case, be laid upon its importance 
merely on account of the twofold value claimed for it—the 
utilitarian and the disciplinarian; but rather upon the splen- 
did, not to say rare, opportunity it offers for arousing and 
strengthening the intellectual powers of the child, the correct 
and thorough training of which is of the utmost importance. 

This does not imply that the commercial side of the sub- 
ject is to be in the least overlooked. But it does imply that 
its significance is greatly minimized when one considers the 
means which a rational teaching of the subject offers for the 
cultivation of such powers as those of observation, imagina- 
tion, reflection, and sustained attention, and for the valuable 
language work to be had in connection with it. Indeed, as 
a means unto the end which the study is capable of assuming 
for the development of these intellectual powers of the child, 
it would seem to be entitled to the chief place on our school 
curriculum—a place too often denied it, because most teach- 
ers, realizing the need of the deaf child for language, fail at 
the same time to realize that it not only offers possibilities 
for language work, but is itself a test for the understanding 
of that language. 
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It may be noted in passing that the deaf child is pitiably 
wanting in the development of these powers; especially so 
in the power of sustained attention; that this is more or less 
the cause of the poor work of some in arithmetic, and for the 
unsatisfactory material advancement of many during the 
whole of their school course. We may be unwilling to admit 
this. On the contrary, we may go to the extent of laboring 
to invent methods which will facilitate the mastering of the 
subject by the child. But the fact remains that our efforts 
will always be more or less futile so long as we lose sight of 
the importance of sustained attention and concentration on 
the part of the child as a factor in the development of his 
mental powers. That teaching alone will be effective which 
succeeds in bringing out and developing to the highest 
degzee of efficiency this important power. For attention is 
the foundation of all suecess; without it the mind can do 
little or nothing: with it, the grandest of human achieve- 
ments are possible. 

Such interpretation as this of the true functions of arith- 
metic study bar out those old-time accomplishments to 
which some still cling—namely, the regarding of that teach- 
ing which aims to make the child a mere “ manipulator of 
figures’’ as the chief aim of the course. Than this there can 
be no graver or more demoralizing conception of the true 
functions of a course of study, especially one so important 
as arithmetic. With other studies such illogical concep- 
tions of the end and aim may not work such lasting and 
injuriousresults. With arithmetic it is different; for, accord- 
ing to an eminent logician, ‘‘from the time when the infant 
mind of the child is first brought into contact with numbers 
until the time when it shall have reached that stage of growth 
where abstract generalizings play a leading réle, the 
course is and should be one of regular gradation—should be 
a series of regular and logical steps in the progress and 
development of arithmetical science.’’ Possibly it is need- 
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less to borrow the figurative and speak of the building up of 
mathematical knowledge as the rearing of some stately 
building, every stone of which must fit in the exact 
niche for which it was intended. But unless a broader con- 
ception of the possibilities of the study is had than the 
training of the child into a mere manipulator of figures, 
there can be no complete rounding out of mathematical 
knowledge. 

Before passing to a discussion of the ways and means of 
teaching arithmetic, it may be of interest to note a few 
general observations I have made with classes in this study. 
One thing stands out above all others; it is the meagre 
results obtained with the majority, especially with those 
who have a poor number faculty; and this in spite of the 
time and pains supposed to be given to the teaching of the 
subject. This should not dampen the enthusiasm of the 
teacher of the deaf, however; it is not with the deaf child 
alone that such a deficiency is noticeable, but with the hear- 
ing child as well. The consensus of opinion of most teach- 
ers seems to be that this adverse condition of affairs is trace- 
able to the traditional course as taught in our schools. 
This view seems to have been shared by what was known 
as the Committee of Ten, which advocated a radical depar- 
ture from the old-time way of teaching the subject, which 
gave too much time to mere mechanical work. 

It is little short of surprising that pupils trained by the 
old method, and we still have a large supply of them on 
hand, possess little or no conception whatever of such things 
as sense magnitude. Granting a fair proportion of them 
more or less proficient manipulators of figures; they are, as 
a rule, unable to turn their text-book knowledge to any 
practical purpose. As has been hinted, the cause of this 
lies in the unsatisfactory development of their sense of mag- 
nitude and of space relation. Another cause is the meagre 
drilling which they have been given in the way of practical 
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arithmetic. Right here, perhaps, is where the value of 
sloyd training, as taught in the Minnesota School, is most 
useful; it gives the pupil a practical knowledge of arithme- 
tic, such as he is unable to acquire under less favorable con- 
ditions. 

But all of our schools are not so fortunate as to possess 
sloyd training shops. Under such circumstances it devolves 
upon the teacher to provide work that will give the pupil at 
least a fair practical knowledge of the subject. This is 
something which only a few will take the trouble to do; 
they are content with giving the child a text-book, one sup- 
plied with answers of course, and allowing him to plod along, 
working problem after problem in the most mechanical way 
imaginable until, in the language of the street, a snag is 
struck, when it is then deemed high time for the teacher to 
step in and lend a helping hand. 

Now, no one will call this teaching arithmetic. It is bad 
pedagogy, unphilosophical to say the least. It is simply 
training the child into irrational habits from the meshes of 
which the most skilful teaching cannot wholly extricate 
him. No deaf child can be expected to gain anything 
approaching even a fair knowledge of a new subject by 
simply reading the explanations given in the book. It is 
two to one that any attempt at this results in a wrong im- 
pression being formed which will ultimately result to the 
disadvantage of the child. Says an eminent educator: 
“The first lessons in numbers impress the first elements of 
mathematical science upon the child mind; if you would 
have the impressions here formed become the threads of 
that intellectual warp which is to give tone and strength 
to the mind, you must see to it that no false ideas are 
formed at the outset.” Even text-book authors seem to 
be recognizing this fact, as is indicated by the departure 
from the beaten path which many are making. Indeed the 
only rational way of introducing the deaf child to a new 
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subject is by a series of inductive teaching, coupled with 
abundant illustrations, and followed up with drills until the 
subject or principle is thoroughly apprehended. 

Another interesting observation noted is that when the 
child is permitted the use of a text-book he invariably 
manages to get the correct answer, though the solutions are 
often illogical in the extreme. What is more interesting is 
that when one of the identical problems is selected at ran- 
dom and given to the child, on the wall slate, he is unable 
even to get the correct answer. The inference to be de- 
duced here is that a too indiscriminate use of the text-book, 
especially one with answers, is detrimental to the confi- 
dence born of self-reliance. And the lesson learned is that 
the advanced classes should be provided with numerous 
problems of a like character gleaned from other sources, 
and should be thoroughly drilled in the principles involved. 

Unless this is done the work of the pupil will be more or 
less mechanical; the material advance of the class more or 
less unsatisfactory. There will be no rousing and bringing 
into activity those important faculties of apprehension, 
abstraction, classification, and comparison; and, accord- 
ingly, the logical powers will, as is too often the case, 
lie dormant. When that which makes for the strengthen- 
ing of the intellectual fibres is lost sight of it should not be 
at all surprising that the child will, on being asked to ex- 
plain the successive steps of his operation, confide to you 
that the interrogative why is the one interrogation he 
sincerely hates. To expect otherwise of him would be an 
absurdity. For so long as he has been taught to do one 
of a similar series of problems, and permitted to work 
others upon the mere assumption that the same process is 
involved, instead of thoroughly understanding the prin- 
ciple and the language employed, there can be no biding 
results. Insist that he work the problems because he 
knows how; not upon the supposition that they read like 
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some he has just worked. This is not an impossibility, 
provided, of course, that patience and the right kind of 
teaching is had. “Everything,” says an eminent edu- 
eator, “whether existing in the abstract or in the material 
world, whether an element of knowledge or a rule of art, 
has its connections and its law; to understand these con- 
nections and that law is to know the thing.” It is just 
this which we should endeavor to teach the child—“ to 
understand these connections and that law.’’ Unless this 
is done the child’s work is only mechanical; the subject is 
deprived of much of its interest, while the atmosphere of 
the classroom becomes stifled and the monotony un- 
bearable. 

That such a state of affairs may not exist in the class- 
room of the advanced department, it is necessary that the 
pupil be trained wisely and thoroughly in the primary and 
intermediate departments. When this is not done the 
burden, not only of teaching new subjects but of trying to 


wean the pupil from the mechanical way of solving prob- 
lems, is placed upon the advanced teacher. Under such 
unfavorable conditions it is often too late to resort to that 
teaching which, had it been employed sooner, would have 
borne better results. 


Many are inclined to regard arithmetic as too compli- 
cated a subject to be taught to young minds, hence defer 
it as long as possible. This is one factor which works to 
the pupil’s disadvantage in later years. It is not necessary 
to impose anything difficult upon the child mind; this 
would be contrary to the laws of psychology, but it is 
thoroughly in keeping with reason to introduce arithmetic 
to the infant mind while in its plastic state. For it is here 
that the “lasting impressions” are made; that “the first 
threads” are spun which are to give “tone and strength to 
the whole.” 

The despatch, too, with which most introductions to suc- 
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cessive steps are settled, is a prolific cause of the unsatis- 
factory knowledge the pupil acquires of the subject. I 
have seen pupils with no general knowledge of fractions 
who claimed to have been as far advanced as cube root. 
Needless to say, though, such pupils were of the text-book 
make; they had received no thorough introduction to the 
successive subjects. This fault of allowing the pupil to 
cover more ground in the lower grade than he is capable of 
assimilating is a grave one. It is not how much ground 
work has been gone over, but how well that which 
has been covered is mastered, that counts. And un- 
less the child can be more thoroughly trained than is 
generally the case he should not be permitted to go 
farther than fractions before coming to the first of the 
academic classes. Doubtless older and more experienced 
heads than mine may take exception to this, but the 
question of how much arithmetic should be taught in the 
lower grades is deserving of consideration. 

The value of reviews may be touched upon here as being 
an important factor in the success of arithmetic teaching. 
When rightly conducted they are a splendid test of just 
what is clear to the pupil and what is not. A good plan is 
to copy every problem which has caused unusual trouble 
and give it to the child in the weekly reviews. By doing 
this we are not laying aside difficult problems, but: merely 
shelving them, as it were, for future use. Reviews, also, 
throw the pupil upon his intellectual mettle; the ability 
to work the given examples also engenders a conscious- 
ness of power, which is a pleasure to the child, and is a 
great determining influence for good. 

An excellent plan would be to carry the pupil through a 
series of reviews at the beginning of each new school year. 
The object of this would be to make sure that the princi- 
ples taught in the previous grades have been thoroughly 
mastered. For we should not regard any subject as com- 
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pleted in any grade. To labor upon the theory that the 
pupil, as he goes from grade to grade, has mastered all he 
has been taught is a little too optimistic. In fact it is best 
never to take up work laid down by a previous grade, but 
to take the class back, going over the entire ground as 
rapidly as possible but, also, as thoroughly as time will 
permit. If a weakness is discovered it is well to try to 
make it clear to the child. Numerous problems of a like 
nature should be given until the child has mastered the 
subject. It is well, also, to require him to give a problem 
or two in his own language involving the principle in ques- 
tion. Suchexercise as this will be sure to result to the pupil’s 
advantage, unless he is too hopelessly stupid to be helped 
by any method. To be sure, it means slow progress if we 
measure by the number of pages gone over. Otherwise it 
is in keeping with the teaching of psychology that the 
process of assimilation must necessarily be slow. 

Another thing which should not be lost sight of by the 
teacher of arithmetic is the value of thoroughness. In 
fact, this isone of the secrets of success in teaching. There 
must be thoroughness, not only in the advanced grades but in 
the primary grades as well, forif itisa fundamental truth, as 
claimed, that the first impressions of the child in numbers 
become the foundation of his mathematical knowledge, 
the importance of thoroughness on the part of the teacher 
becomes apparent. To have a good rounding out of math- 
ematical knowledge, there must be thoroughness as the 
child advances from subject to subject; everything must 
be thoroughly mastered, not an easy thing, considering the 
diversity of logical powers and taste always present in a 
class of deaf pupils. As a matter of course, the bright 
pupil will easily comprehend what will require months of 
patient drilling to give the dull one even a fair apprehen- 
sion of. Yet we should be none the less thorough on this 
account. 
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Not only is it necessary that the teacher be thorough— 
he should require thoroughness of his pupils. He should 
require every problem to be worked in a logical and system- 
atic manner. He should also make it a rule never to 
assist the child until he feels reasonably sure that a fair 
degree of self-effort has been put forth. Even then it is 
better to assist by means of suggestions, and let the pupil 
do most of the thinking himself. For it is only through 
self-effort that individuality is developed, and this is a 
quality too precious to be permitted to remain undevel- 
oped. What is more, no matter how thorough the teacher, 
the progress of the pupil will be comparatively slow if the 
teacher indulges in too much assistance. 

Now, it is in the primary department that the corner- 
stone of the child’s mathematical knowledge is laid; and 
it is here that the simplest and most thorough teaching is 
necessary. No teaching can be more simple, however, 
than that which makes use of concrete objects. Indeed, 
if the primary teacher will but take the child mind in its 
plastic state and exercise it on simple and sensible objects, 
objects that can be handled as well as perceived, he may 
hope so to mould it that when it reaches that state of de- 
velopment where dealing with the abstract is largely 
required, it will not be hopelessly tossed about by the winds 
of diffidency ‘‘amid the sublimity of ignorance.” For if 
the maxim is true that that teaching which proceeds 
along psychological lines is the most effective, certainly 
this kind will be effective. It is simply making use of what 
the child can see and investigate for himself. It is, also, 
developing in the child vivid and accurate sense concep- 
tions, and this is in keeping with the principle that the prod- 
uct of all the senses, especially those of sight, hearing, and 
touch, forms the basis of all higher thought process. And 
it is also in keeping with the teaching of Froebel that know- 
ledge precedes names. 
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With children it is an absolute necessity that they handle 
objects, unless you would teach them the mere mechanical 
way of doing things. For the human race is so constituted 
that it must handle experience over and over again before 
it can come to any large generalization. Numbers are 
used as sparingly as possible, and when used at all should 
not exceed the,number ten. Some teachers even favor 
bringing in concrete, geometry in its simplest form, the 
object being to develop the powers of observation and to 
familiarize the child with forms which must be employed 
later on in his mathematical career. This seems plausible, 
for there are not a few pupils in the academic departments 
of our schools to-day entirely unacquainted with the prop- 
erties of such simple geometrical forms as the square anc 
the circle. Besides, the doctrine of substitution may, also, 
be taught the child by this means. It is only necessary to 
have him draw geometrical forms of different magnitudes, 
and toshow by drawing that since the first equals the second, 
and the second equals the third, the first equals the third 
also. This form of work develops the powers of comparison ; 
more especially, it helps to make clear to the deaf child 
what is meant by “equality,” a term the meaning of which 
is always more or less hazy to him. 

In the first year of the intermediate department it may 
be advisable to continue the number work of the child in 
the concrete form. However, here is where lies the danger 
of overdoing the matter entirely. It is safe to say though 
that it is always best to bring the child into as close a touch 
with the concrete material under discussion as possible. 

As a means to this end there can be no better method 
than to have the class play store. I required this plan of 
work when I taught an intermediate class, and the results 
were always most gratifying. The class was required to 
play store at least once a week. Scales, a complete set of 
liquid and dry measures, and a yard stick were always kept 
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in the classroom. Toy educational money, representing 
both bills and coins, was always used, though sometimes 
the pupils were required to make change in real coins. One 
week one pupil acted as clerk, another as cashier and book- 
keeper, the latter making all necessary change and keep- 
ing a correct list of all things bought and sold. All commu- 
nications between clerk and customers were carried on in 
writing, the errors always being corrected and explained as 
soon as made. Whenever a pupil bought anything he 
would always go to the wall-slate, make out a story prob- 
lem, and then solve it. It is apparent that, in the solution 
of their own problems, under such conditions as these, there 
was no process of thought involved, either in numbers or lan- 
guage, that was not perfectly clear to the child. This work- 
ing play, however, was only collateral to a course of num- 
bers as pursued by the class. That it has its advantages 
even the most skeptical can easily see. It does much to 
elucidate the ordinary problems met with in the text-book; 
it gives abundant opportunities for splendid language work ; 
it familiarizes the child with the weighing and measuring of 
different things; it gives him some practice in money chang- 
ing; it teaches him how to make his wants known to the 
storekeeper in as concise and intelligent a way as possible; 
it teaches him the relative value of things, and gives him a 
rudimentary knowledge of bookkeeping; all of which are of 
the utmost practical value to the deaf child. 

And now for a brief explanation of another method that 
I am using with the two lower classes of the advanced 
department. It consists of a tabular form of three columns, 
a better idea of which may be had from the following dia- 
gram: 


Required. Solution. 


| | | | 
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In this first column the pupil is required to state as con- 
cisely as possible just what it is he wants to find. If it is 
clear to him what it is he is trying to find, the chances of his 
arriving at a correct and logical solution are greatly in his 
favor. The habit, too, of carefully weighing each problem 
in the intellectual balance must necessarily be productive of 
lasting good. It engenders concentration and attention, 
the two factors necessary for the thorough and comprehen- 
sive mastering of any subject. As the Superintendent of 
our school remarked, on witnessing the results, “It enables 
the child to see the port before launching out;” it does 
away with the usual careless, haphazard habit of working 
problems. Moreover, it gives an abundance of language 
work, for not only is the child required to tell in his own 
words what is required, but he is expected to state in his 
own words the answer he gets. The method, also, does 
away with the slipshod habit of many in the arrangement 
of their work; it inculcates habits of neatness, thoroughness, 
and accuracy. Its simplicity permits of its being used even 
in the intermediate grades. 

Another exercise I require of the pupils of the advanced 
classes of our school is to explain in their own language the 
successive steps of their work. To be sure this method is 
closely related to analysis, but not so much so as to justify 
its postponement, provided of course we do not go to the 
extreme and impose too much upon the child mind. It is 
a splendid exercise for developing the demonstrative powers 
of the child—powers which otherwise would lie dormant. 
It has often been asserted that the congenitally deaf are 
totally lacking in the ability to demonstrate. It is reason- 
able to take exception to this; for it is possible that it is the 
teacher and not the pupil who is at fault. It would seem 
more proper for the teacher to say, “I have not yet devel- 
oped the demonstrative powers of my pupils,” than to try 
to shoulder the blame upon the child. The success, meagre 
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though it may be, which I have had along this line would 
seem to bear out the assertion. Besides, to expect the deaf 
child to develop such a power unaided is to expect the im- 
possible. The ability to demonstrate depends in a measure 
upon the child’s ability to imagine; unless we endeavor to 
develop the powers of imagination there can be no arousing 
of the demonstrative powers. Language, to be sure, has 
been and will continue to be the great obstacle that looms 
up, and the inability of the child to prove he has a demon- 
strative faculty may be due to the poverty of language at 
hiscommand. Granting this to be the case, would not the 
idea of having him explain the successive steps of his work 
in his own language, assigning a cause or reason for every 
step, tend to lessen this particular obstacle? It is toilsome 
work, to be sure; yet to have given to the mind of one little 
child the boon of being able to demonstrate its ideas, is cer- 
tainly a consummation worthy of the time and labor. 

It may not be amiss here to make a plea for more teaching 
of mental arithmetic. Much valuable practice may be had 
_ from slate exercise in arithmetic, yet it is the good old- 
fashioned mental arithmetic which does more to fasten 
the principles of arithmetic firmly in mind, and to secure 
rapidity of calculation. I have my pupils drilled mentally 
at least once a week, and the plan adopted is something like 
this. The problems are spelled out by the teacher, and each 
pupil is called upon for the answer, which may be written 
upon a slip of paper, a reasonable amount of time being 
allowed for the mental solution of the problem. The an- 
swers are then written upon the board opposite the name of 
the pupil. All whose answers differ may be required to take 
the floor and demonstrate or explain how they arrived at the 
given solution, and the class decides which one has given the 
most logical explanation. As it often happens, the entire 
class may fail to give the correct explanation. In this case 
they may, at the discretion of the teacher, be allowed to try 
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again, or the teacher may suggest hints, or he may even take 
the floor himself and explain the correct way of solving the 
problem. I have had success in this kind of work, and it is 
extremely popular with the average pupil. It creates 
rivalry, enthusiasm is rife, and the usual monotony is a 
thing unknown. Indeed, I have upon more than one occa- 
sion seen the enthusiasm of some of the boys raised to such 
a pitch that indications seemed to point rather seriously to a 
black eye for one or the other of them. I often require the 
pupil who has successfully explained how he solved the 
problem to turn to the wall slate and, if possible, illustrate 
it by means of adiagram. Thisis the final test of the under- 
standing of the principle involved, and is in itself a valuable 
exercise. 

In conclusion, it has been shown that arithmetic possesses 
possibilities often overlooked; that it is possibie to make it 
a real, live, and interesting study. By giving the pupils of 
the advanced grades short talks once ina while on the capa- 
bilities and uses of this wonderful science, we may so arouse 
their interest that the study ceases to be any longer dry and 
commonplace. In fact, by explaining to them how it is 
through its aid that we can determine the diameter of the 
spider’s web, the most wonderful and delicate object of 
the natural world; compute the distance of the remotest 
star of the heavens; calculate the size of a needle’s point; 
or estimate almost exactly the magnitude of the sun,—the 
study takes on a glamour of imagination, and becomes 
thrice as interesting to the average boy or girl. 

At any rate, we may strive to make ours a course of study 
that will both captivate and interest the child, supply the 
will with motives, and enlist the reasoning powers. Imper- 
fections and errors will of necessity characterize our work; 
for we are all fallible. That perfect teacher with perfect 
methods for the securing of perfect results yet belongs to the 
happy millennium. But if we are earnest, patient, and high- 
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minded in our efforts to elevate our pupils and enable them 
to see things on a higher and grander scale, we may hepe to 
accomplish something worth while. And in the lines of the 
poet we may feel that— 


“ Bach for the joy of working, and each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it, for the God of things as they are.’ 


’ 


JAMES W. SOWELL, 
Instructor in Arithmetic and Composition in the 
Nebraska Schoo!, Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE DETRIMENT OF NO COURSE OF STUDY. 
From a Teacher’s Point of View. 


PrruaAps the time has not too long gone by for us to re- 
member the systematic way in which we were taught to do 
the every-day affairs of life in our own homes, first this, 
then that, but given always with the same idea of a definite 
arrangement of detailed duties. We early learned the 
value of law, order, and system. 

All the world is based upon a systematic arrangement of 
detail. Can we imagine a more chaotic condition of things 
in nature than a lack of system in the workings of our great 
universe? Can we imagine a more chaotic condition of 
things in education than a lack of system in our public 
schools, universities, and colleges? What more deplorable 
condition of things can exist in pedagogical life than an in- 
definite idea as to what is to be done by a teacher in the 
classroom? There is absolutely nothing that can work 
greater havoc in the mental development of a quick, re- 
sponsive, energetic class than a teacher floundering blindly, 
helplessly, and hopelessly through a nine months’ school 
period with little or no knowledge of what his class has had 
or what it should have. 
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We sometimes hear such a remark as this from a teacher 
at the opening of school: ‘‘I don’t know what to do with 
these pupils, I don’t know where to begin—don’t know 
what they have had nor what they haven’t had.”’ 

Pity that teacher, for he realizes only too well the days, 
weeks, and sometimes even months of valuable time in a 
child’s school life half lost in confusion trying to locate : 
class and find out what principles it has taken up and how 
far it has gone! Is the teacher wholly at fault? How 
many good teachers there are who, as teachers, have been 
sadly misjudged because they have been so placed with no 
course of study, no record of past work done to show them 
where a class left off and where it is to take up the work. 

The excellence of a teacher depends not upon how many 
principles he can crani into the mind of a child in a year, 
but upon his manner of so presenting certain specified sub- 
jects and principles to a class in that year as to waken an 
interest and give a clear, concise idea of the rules thus incul- 
cated in his outline of work. 

Herein lies the real value of a teacher—his ability to 
take up a subject in its various phases, to expand upon it, 
and to give such a broad and thorough study of that subject 
as to impress it indelibly upon the minds of the class. 

In order that a teacher may thus present ideas to his 
class, in order that all of his energy and thought may be 
directed to the “ how’’—in order that he may supplement, 
diversify, and elaborate as much as he so wills, with a defi- 
nite knowledge of what in general is required during the 
year, and thus keep within the scope of work outlined for 
him—in short, in order that he may know just how far he 
may go or just when he must stop in his supplementary 
work—a course of study is an absolute requisite in a well 
established, well conducted, and successfully resultant 
school. 

Can this be done without a specified outline of work? It 
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is the aim of all teachers to work toacertain end. If there 
is no specified end, no goal toward which to work, what 
must be the result? A fostering of restlessness, a lack of 
incentive and thoroughness, and a dearth of systematic, well 
balanced minds among our pupils. 

Take on the other hand a school wherein the course of 
study is explicit and concise from the first year to the last, 
where the work of each year so grades into the work of the 
year following that there need be no halt in the intellectual 
development of those pupils as they go from one grade to 
another, and you will find inculeated in the minds of those 
same pupils qualities of firmness and good reasoning. 

In all work there must necessarily be uniformity and in 
our common-school work this has been carried out in such 
detail that throughout our State as well as others a commis- 
sion of men is appointed to examine, classify, and decide 
upon the text-books to be used in the common schools 
throughout the State. 

How easily this could be arranged in all schools! Text- 
books, be they arithmeties, histories, nature books, or geog- 
raphies, should be introduced (if accepted as text-books) 
in such a manner that an outlined course of study could work 
upon the principles set forth in those books as sets—step by 


step—book by book. 

To use as a text-book Hall’s Arithmetic No. I one year, 
Prince’s Arithmetic No. II another year, and some one else’s 
still another year—while each one may be equally good as 
to the principles therein and the manner of presenting those 
principles—is not only disturbing and unsatisfactory to 
classes and teachers, but is a detriment to methodical work 


and good results. 

If Hall’s First Book in Arithmetic has been considered 
worthy of introduction into a school as the text-book for a 
certain grade of pupils, upon what basis could Books IT and 
III by the same author, carrying on in like manner the princi- 
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ples accepted in Book I, be unworthy of introduction into 
more advanced grades in that same school? 

In the acceptance of a course of study it must be remem- 
bered that no two classes which come under a certain grade 
of work can or will accomplish that work in the same man- 
ner or time. Perhaps the methods used successfully with 
one class fail to bring the required results in another. 
Teachers of adaptability and energy rarely if ever present 
exactly the same outline of work in detail to different classes. 
Perhaps, as is almost universally the case, one class may be 
mentally able easily to do the general work outlined for a 
certain grade whereas another slower class cannot complete 
the year’s work as outlined. It is just here more than any- 
where else that a course of study carries with it undeniable 
aid to a teacher taking that class the year following. He 
knows, for the record has been kept by the preceding 
teacher, just where to take up work with the class. 

It may be they are a fifth-year class doing the latter part 
of fourth-year work; but whatever they are doing, he 
knows just where they stand and takes up the class work 
where it was dropped the year preceding and continues the 
work with a knowledge of the ability and progress of the 
class. 

A course of study is not supposed to be a hide-bound out- 
line, the work of which absolutely must be accomplished 
during a certain period of time. 

Do we find this the manner in which a course of study is 
used in our best graded public schools? Indeed not. In 
those schools we find such a systematic method of grading 
pupils and such a thorough outline of work set forth that a 
fifth-year class, for instance, is divided into A 5th, B 5th, 
C 5th, etc., and promotions of pupils are being made con- 
tinually—not a jump of a whole year, but step by step, so 
gradually and so accurately as not. to daze or confuse the 
minds of pupils promoted. Then why should we try to 
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compel our deaf pupils to come under requisites which are 
not laid out for children of full faculties? 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, 
Instructor in the Kansas School, Olathe, Kansas. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 


In all teaching this is a vital question. In no teaching is 
it more vital than in the teaching of the deaf. There is 
many an Emma Lou among deaf pupils and students. 


A pupil or student may repeat a page of history with pho- 
tographie fidelity; does it prove that he has grasped the 
ideas thereon? No. He may translate a Latin sentence 
accurately, and parse well, in the rigid terminology of gram- 
mar, every word init; do those acts show that he has made 
its meaning hisown? No. He may describe a simple geo- 
metrical figure, in the English language, with an exactness 
that Legendre does not surpass; doesit prove that he in his 
own mind realizes the shape of that figure? No. 

lor each of these Noes the writer’s experience is authority. 
Is there not authority for them also in the experience of 
hosts of teachers, although engaged, it may be, in teaching 
other subjects? 

This is a very serious matter. When a pupil or student 
repeats accurately a page of history, but, being tested, shows 
that he does not see the plain relations of the events and 
persons mentioned thereon; when he translates well a sen- 
tence of Cresar, but, being tested, declares that a certain 
pronoun therein refers to Divitiacus when it really refers to 
Dumnorix; when he describes a right angle, in words, with 
perfect precision, but, being tested, draws an oblique angle 
to illustrate it—and these deeds (or misdeeds) and their 
like are by no means imaginary nor even infrequent—that 
pupil or student is surely in a very serious condition. 
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It is a condition bordering on, if it does not reach, one 
form of aphasia. He has the words, but not the ideas to 
convey which is the only office of the words; the husks— 
words again—but not the golden grain of thought, to protect 
and preserve which is the sole purpose of the words; the 
body—still words and words—but not the immortal soul of 
meaning which the words are simply meant to enshrine, 
endow, and reveal. It is a condition that frequently makes 
him curiously, pathetically, helpless when the need arises to 
interpret words; as if—and this illustration is, in kind, not 
a pure invention—being told in words to shut a door he 
should pick up a pencil. 

What is the cause of this condition? Is it due to lack of 
command of language? Sometimes, it may be, but often 
not, for it is found in those not deficient in language and not 
found in those so deficient. The writer has in his classes 
to-day a congenital mute whose command of language is but 
fair, who yet is remarkably free from this condition; and 
also a semi-mute possessed of full and facile command of 
language though a victim of this condition to a degree 
markedly and painfully and daily apparent. Again, is this 
condition caused by excessive riding of that attractive but 
much abused steed, the language of signs? Sometimes, it 
may be, but often not, for the condition is found in those 
who do not use signs, and in others who use them but spar- 
ingly, and not found in still others who use them habitually. 

What, then, is the cause of this condition? Whatsoever 
it be, one thing is certain, namely, that these young people 
do not think. They see printed words; they can repeat 
them; and that, to them, is all there is to it. The meaning, 
which those words were invented solely to plant and trans- 
mit, has taken no root in their minds. Their minds seem 
like the field of waving grain over which the idle wind 
passes; and the words, so far as their effect, permanence, and 
import go, are like words written in sand, or in water. 
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If young people in this condition remain therein, even 
after devoted and persistent and intelligent efforts to bring 
them out of it, there is evidently little or no hope for them. 
They must then be classed with incapables; but they must 
not be blamed, nor their instructors, because they are 
subject and remain subject to this, in their case, unfortu- 
nate condition. 

If, however, young people in this condition are, after like 
efforts, found capable of risiag above it more or less easily, 
where is the fault that they are now in it? Not wholly with 
them, for youth is usually thoughtless. When they read 
they do not think, although they can think. Evidently, 
then, they do not think because the habit of thinking when 
reading has not been sufficiently insisted upon and required 
of them. 

Here is the crux of this paper, to which all that has been 
written is but a preface, perhaps too prolix. When a pupil 
or student recites, no matter how glibly and accurately, 
words he has read, let instructors beware of accepting 
the act as evidence that he has grasped the ideas beneath 
the words. ind, though apparently cruel suspicion on 
this point should be the ordinary attitude of the instructor’s 
mind. He should hunger and thirst for other proofs, nor 
rest till he find them. Howshall he findthem? Not always 
in the same way; his observation of the particular pupil and 


his ingenuity will suggest the best way. Some ways, how- 
ever, are generally applicable. If the pupil or student can 
cut loose from the language of the text-book and give the 


ideas well, in his own words, it is good proof. If he ean ren- 
der in the first person text-book statements in the third, it 
is good proof. When he has duly recited “Sir Walter said 
to the queen that,” ete., ask him what Sir Walter said 
to the queen; 7. e., ask him to speak as if he were Sir Walter 
himself. If he can do it intelligibly it is good proof. This 
isa resort by which many a dull page may be made real, life- 
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like, dramatic. When the text speaks of a figure that can be 
easily drawn, it is good proof if he can draw it. 

By these and other ways, using always the English lan- 
guage, spoken, spelled, or written, at least three valuable 
results will be reached: (1) the exercise of mind involved 
will be strongly eductive; (2) the exercise of language in- 
volved will tend to freedom and facility in the use of lan- 
guage; and (3) last and best of all it will be borne in upon 
him constantly that when he reads he must strive to see not 
the words he rea‘ls but the ideas that lie beneath, above, 
and around those words; that as he fails in this he fails com- 
pletely and his mind continues a weak and impotent thing; 
as he succeeds, his powers of perception increase and he 
rejoices in the mastery not of mere dead words but of the 
living truths they speak. 

AMOS G. DRAPER, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


HOW BEST TO FIT THE DEAF FOR A USEFUL AND 
ACTIVE LIFE.* 


No life can be useful and not be active, yet there are 
degrees of usefulness and activity. To be useful to the 


degree of self-support, and in some instances to add to the 


world’s thought and progress—to this we might well strive 
to bring our deaf pupils. 

Life sits lightly on the young, and it is therefore in youth 
that the foundations are laid upon which the later life rests. 
Now the question is, What can we do to lay the foundation? 

First of all we must look to the character. We must, if 
possible, make the child strong, so that he will be able to 
govern himself, and we must take care that he knows the 


*Read at the Round-Table Meeting of the Special Educational Sec- 
tion of Wisconsin Teachers, December 29. 1904 
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moral law for both private and public life. But a child 
naturally takes the people with whom he lives for his pat- 


tern. We must not only teach by precept, but by example. 

Charles MeMurray says that no influence outside of his 
home can so mould a child as a high-toned teacher, and he 
explains high-toned as meaning dignified, kindly, well- 
bred, impartial, and not neglectful of either dress or manner. 
If we would have our pupils grow up courteous, kind, un- 
selfish, obedient, we must see that they are all these in the 
schoolroom, and the teacher himself must be all these 
things. 

Children seem to have the keenest scent for finding out 
the weaknesses of those in authority over them, and un- 
consciously, and sometimes consciously, they are able “to 
work them.” This, I think, is especially true of deaf chil- 
dren, for they notice the least shade of expression that 
crosses a teacher’s face. 

Then, that we may make the character strong to resist evil, 
we must not omit instruction. Infancy and youth need the 
same kind of religious instruction that the race required in 
its infaney. It has been my experience that the lessons 
from the New Testament bear greater fruit than those from 
the Old; that religion was not made for the Sabbath, but 
that the Sabbath was distinctly made for religion. 

I have considered under my subject four heads or divi- 
sions; this is the first. The second is the intellectual de- 
velopment, the third the manual, and the fourth the social. 
They stand, then, moral, intellectual, manual, and social. 

Deaf children are not like other children; even the brain 
in its functioning cannot be like that of the normal child. 
For when one of the avenues is closed there must be brain 
areas that are dormant, brain centers that have never 
vibrated responsive to any nerve excitation. Since that is 
the case the deaf child is handicapped and his brain does 
not admit of the same kind of development as the brain of 
the normal child, either in quantity or in quality, 
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I often find that the question is not so much how I shall 
teach as what I shall teach, and I have continually to ask 
myself, Does this Lehrstoff contain the information neces- 
sary, and is the language such that it can be understood, 
and is it at the same time progressive? New words in them- 
selves are nothing unless they are useful, or rather, I should 
say, unless they form part of the vocabulary of every-day 
life. It seems to me this is all the more necessary in the 
lower grades, for many deaf pupils leave schooi before they 
reach the ninth and tenth grades, the only place where 
embellishments are at all in place or at all excusable. —Idio- 
matie and colloquial English should be taught every day, 
and even then the expressions of the deaf child will be stilted 
and unnatural. It has always seemed to me that we make 
a lumber-room of the minds of the deaf children, and not a 
very orderly lumber-room either. 

First and last the deaf child must be taught language. 
Thought to a certain extent is independent of language— 
that thought which presents itself in a series of pictures 
but of what use is the thought if you cannot impart it to 
some one else, and again if no one can impart thought to 
you? I do not here mean simple directions or questions, 
but vital thought, the thought ,that lifts us to a higher 
plane and brings the soul into harmony with the divine. 
Is it not by language that we differ from the brute crea- 
tion? What is man’s most God-like gift? ‘God spake. 
Man answered.” All deep, logical thinking is conditioned 
on language. 

We so often forget that the things that lie near us are 
just as interesting and much more important than the 
remote. A boy should know his own country’s history, 
her government, her conquests, her possessions, before he 
attacks the history of the Medes and Persians, or even that 
of England. It is more important that he should be able to 
solve problems under the four fundamental rules than that 
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he should be able to calculate the product of millions by 
thousands. It is very improbable that any such caleula- 
tion will ever enter into his every-day life. Very largely, I 
think, we use the wrong material in our work. We teach 
too much those things that are of books and not of every- 
day life. 

The intellectual life of deaf children does not stretch out 
to any great heights or depths, so would it not be better to 
make the foundations broader and safer and leave the 
superstructure with fewer ornaments? 

Third, manual dexterity. The great strides that. have 
been made in this direction in the last ten years point to still 
greater progress in the future. Each child should have the 
means placed in his hands that will help to develop in 
him any powers that he may possess. If he will make a 
fine carpenter it is useless to try to make an artist of him. 
If he will make a first-class printer it is out of place to try 
tomakeabakerofhim. The number of trades taught in our 
institutions is necessarily limited, but as far as may be the 
boys when they leave school should have such manual skill 
as will enable them to approach with greater ease the trade 
that is to be theirs through life. It is almost impossible to 
make skilled workmen or experts out of untrained deaf 
boys for the reason that as soon as they leave school they 
begin to work as common laborers and never have the time 
to become experts. Of course there are a few exceptions. 

But skill is not all that is required of a workman. An 
employer expects his workmen to be prompt, to be sober, 
to follow cheerfully such regulations as he may make, and 
once in a while he may even ask for extra time, but above 
and beyond all this he will expect his workmen to be honest 
and trustworthy. How important that these habits be- 
come fixed in pupils before they go out into the world. 

There remains now the social development. Perhaps 
this belongs neither to usefulness nor activity, but if we 
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have a social life we are prepared for larger usefulness and 
greater activity, for contact with the thoughts and ideas 
of those about us is a stimulus and a help. 

The State, in taking deaf children into an institution, 
puts itself in the place of the parents and is, therefore, 
responsible for the development of the children in all direc- 
tions. So far as possible the conditions should be such as 
approach, even equal, the conditions of the good home. 
Manners are not to be overlooked in this. A great man 
has said that the world will sooner excuse crime than bad 
manners. Manners in the schoolroom, on the playground, 
on the street, in the study-room, but above all at the table, 
should form a very deep concern of those who have the 
rare of deaf children. Nothing shows the environment and 
breeding as much as manners. 

Herbart says; “ You have read my book from the begin- 
ning to the end; now if you would really understand me 
please read it from the end to the beginning.” If you will 
do the same here, or if you will think it in inverse order, 
you will find that all is simply to make good men and 
women who shall be able to do their share in the world’s 
work. That man brings the millennium nearer who lives 
for righteousness. 

ELSIE M. STEINKE, 


Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN JAPAN. 


In a volume entitled “ Education in Japan,’ prepared by 
the Japanese Department of Education for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition,* gne section is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the education of the deaf and the blind, or the blind 


Education in Japan; prepared for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis, U 8S. A., 1904, by the Department of Education, Japan. 
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and dumb, as they are ealled in Japan.’ Information re- 
garding the condition of the deaf in foreign countries is 
always interesting and valuable to teachers and friends of 
the deaf everywhere, so I believe some of the facts set forth 
in this book are well worth repeating in the Annals. 

In Japan the blind and the deaf are as a rule educated in 
the same institution, with, of course, two departments. 


The first school for the education. of the deaf was opened in 
1878 at Kyoto, and was an institution of this kind. In 1879 
it was taken in charge by the municipal authorities, and 
it has been a publie school ever since. It owes its origin to 
a teacher in the elementary schools named Furukawa Ta- 
shiro, who had two deaf children in his classes and was 
moved by their needs to devote his life to teaching the 
blind and the deaf. He continued as head of the school for 
more than ten years, inventing contrivances and methods 
for teaching his children, but in 1889 was obliged by ill 
health to retire from active work. His school is now known 
as the Kyoto Institute for the Blind and Dumb. It has 
157 deaf pupils. The course is elementary (all schools for 
the deaf in Japan are so classed), and covers a period of five 
years. 

In 1880, with the assistance of the imperial treasury, a 
school for the blind was established at Tokyo. Deaf chil- 
dren were admitted to the school and a course provided for 
them. In 1885 the school came under the control of the 
department of education, and since 1887 it has been known 
as the Tokyo Blind and Dumb School. It has 106 male 
and 71 female deaf pupils in the ordinary. school course, and 
11 male and 8 female deaf pupils in the industrial course, 
making a total of 196 in attendance. It is now a boarding 
school, so that pupils from a distance may live in the insti- 
tution. It has a growing endowment, and hopes to be inde- 
pendent, eventually, of all government aid. 

Besides these two large publie schools there are 17 pri- 
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rate institutions of different sizes for the instruction of the 
deaf and the blind, witha total enrollment of 1,063 pupils. 
In each of the two public schools mentioned there are two 


courses, the ordinary and the industrial. Pupils are ad- 
mitted between the ages of 6 and 20. They may choose 
one or two subjects in each course, or may devote them- 
selves entirely to the ordinary course or to one subject in 
the industrial course, as their parents wish. The ordinary 
course in the Tokyo school is as follows: 

First year.—Numerals, written vocabulary and phrases 
(in different styles of characters), addition, and subtraction. 

Second year.—Written phrases (in different styles of 
characters), easy oral phrases (for some pupils), colloquial 
phrases, addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 

Third year.—Composition in various styles of characters, 
two styles of writing proper names, multiplication, divis- 
ion, weights and measures, written conversation on physics. 

Fourth year.—Notes, letters (in two styles), short compo- 
sition, oral exercises (for some), division and problems in 
arithmetic, written conversation on geography and physies. 

Fijth year.—Notes, letters, composition, oral exercises (for 
some), problems in arithmetic, written conversation on his- 
tory and natural science. 

During all five years regular work is given in physical 
culture and sports. 

The industrial course at the same school is arranged as 
follows: 

Drawing,—First year, ornamental lines, shading and 
coloring. Second year, birds, flowers, beasts, and ornamen- 
tal designs. Third year, scenes and characters, copying and 
designing. Fourth and fifth years, drawing from nature. 

Engraving.—First year, use of tools and making small 
boxes. Second year, engraving boxes, trays, ete. Third 
year, animals and flowers in relief. Fourth year, scenes in 
relief, plastic work. Fifth year, human figures and plastic 
work. 
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Carving.—Virst and second years, use of tools and work 
on small boxes and trays. Third year, tables and chests. 
Fourth and fifth years, tables and shelves in soft and hard 
woods. 

Sewing.—First and second years, use of needles and sew- 
ing underwear. Third year, making lined garments and 
coats. Fourth and fifth years, making of coats, lined and 


stuffed garments, and underwear. 
Graduates are allowed to remain an additional two years 
if they so desire, for review or special work. School lasts 


six hours daily. This year a course of training is to be 
established for those wishing to become teachers of the 
blind or the deaf. 

Speech is taught with the aid of Bell’s symbols only to 
those pupils in the ordinary course who show special apt- 
ness. Written language in Japan has many varieties. 
The written characters have three forms and many different 
pronunciations and meanings. The spoken and written 
languages are quite different.. Written language is con- 
sidered absolutely essential for the deaf, however, and so 
much time is necessarily consumed in teaching it that 
speech teaching can be earried on only with those pupils 
who learn it most readily. 

The main object of the education of the deaf is to teach 
self-support, and in this the schools seem fairly successful. 
After graduation the young deaf people often earn a living 
by means of the industry learned at the institution. The 
following are given as the occupations of 54 deaf gradu- 
ates of the Tokyo school: 

Assistants in families, 14; students of drawing, 8; teachers 
of the deaf, 4; agriculture, 4; household business, +t; tailor- 
ing, 4; photography, 3; joinery, 3; organ making, 2; porce- 
lain painting, 2; cotton printing, gold laequering, painting 
ondyed stuff, dyeing, seal engraving, wood engraving, sock- 
making, shoemaking, each, 1. 
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It is of interest to notice that the work of teaching the 
deaf in Japan islargely under the department of education. 
Itis not looked on asacharity by the government, although 
some of the private schools are supported mainly by benevo- 
lent people. 

In language work, and hence in almost all ordinary school 
work, the Japanese seem greatly handicapped by the diffi- 
culties of the complicated written characters in use and by 
the different styles of written language. But even now 
Japan is considering seriously the adoption of Roman charac- 
ters and Arabic numerals. When this is done it cannot fail 
to help advance the standard of the school work. 

The industrial work done in the Tokyo school is fine. 
Those who saw the beautiful examples of inlaying, carving, 
and painting brought to this country a few years ago by the 
director, Mr. Konishi, will testify to its great merit. The 
art work exhibited by the same school at the St. Louis Eix- 
position drew special praise from the international jury of 
awards. All in all it seems beyond a doubt that the educa- 
tion of the deaf in Japan is already at such a stage that we 
may draw help and inspiration from our far eastern neigh- 
bors as well as send help and encouragement to them. 


PERCIVAL HALL, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


CARTOONS. 


THERE has been much discussion of ways and means to 
bring out the language of the deaf, and above all to teach 
them to write the English language as it is spoken. 

While many excellent methods have been suggested with 
satisfactory results, I would like to put in a plea for the ear- 
toon. At first glance it may seem an impossible and slightly 
ridiculous idea, but possibly the following arguments in its 
favor may be convincing. 
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Current events and the use of newspapers in the school- 
room have been adopted in most of the schools for the deaf 
in this country, and after all the cartoon is really as much a 
part of a newspaper as the editorial itself. 

The cartoon played no mean part in the last political cam- 
paign, and every leading newspaper of the country has on 
its regular staff as good a cartoonist as its means allow. 

How meaningless a cartoon or a comic picture would be to 
us if we did not see the point! Do you suppose that a 
hearing child ean interpret the cartoons any better than a 
deaf child of the same age? No; the child has it explained 
to him at home, and though his mind often cannot compre- 
hend it fully or understand the significant relation of the 
cartoon to a particular question of the day, still as little by 
little his reading of the newspapers develops so will his un- 
derstanding. If the hearing child is told the meaning of the 
‘artoon, why should not the deaf child be told and se obtain 
the comprehension that his hearing brother has? 

Not only will the systematic study of cartoons increase 
the pupil’s vocabulary of idiomatic language, the connection 
between the two being taken up farther on, but it will soon 
be found that, as they begin to grasp the whys and the 
wherefores of a cartoon and see more in it than merely a 
“funny” picture, they will cultivate a more thorough, inter- 
ested liking for the newspaper, for it will become a matter of 
pride with them to be able to explain a certain cartoon with- 
out assistance. It will also aid much in forming mental 
pictures, which is of inestimable value to every one, whether 
deaf or hearing. 

In regard to the cartoon bringing out and opening the 
way to idiomatic language, as above mentioned, in the ex- 
plaining or describing of cartoons often an expression that 
probably would never come up during other recitations 
comes to one’s mind, and fits in so visibly and so clearly that 
it is impressed upon the attention of the pupil and is far 
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more likely to be remembered than if the same idiom were 
given in a sentence, no matter how clearly explained. ‘“See- 
ing is believing.” 

It may sound rather far-reaching to claim that the study 
of the cartoon will increase the liking and understanding of 
works of art and books, but it may be so in this sense. The 
love of good pictures is a pleasure denied to no one blessed 
with sight, and yet of what use and pleasure is a water-color 
or oil painting of rare art, or an etching of note, if one is not 
able to see more in them than just the objects, the trees, the 
water, and the skies? The liking for pictures can be culti- 
vated just as well as a liking for many things that one is at 
first indifferent to; and so it may be claimed that the study 
of the cartoon develops in the deaf child the knowing that 
there is more in the picture than that which first strikes the 
eye. 

Books are the best friends any one ean have, but they are 
of most value to one who for any reason is so placed as not 
to be able to pursue the pleasures indulged in by many, 
or perhaps cut off from much intercourse with congenial 
people. How much more understanding can be obtained 
from a book or any written article if one has been trained to 
read between the lines and see what lies hidden there. 

The cartoon has been tried and not found wanting. It 
xan be described, taught, or explained in several ways. 
Questions may be asked to bring out the meaning. At 
first the meaning may be very literal, but time and practice 
will develop wonders. Another way is to give an inkling as 
to what the cartoon is about; then let. the pupil bring into 
the class the clipping from the newspaper to which the ear- 
toon refers, and the explanation be given. The third and 


perhaps best way is to use in conjunction with this form of 
language work the list of idioms compiled by Mr. W. G. 
Jenkins, and printed in the Annals, vol. xxxiv, pages 107- 
113, or the list compiled by Dr, J. L. Smith for the Associa- 
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tion Review for February, 1904. The idioms best suited for 
the cartoon used can be given the pupils with a clear expla- 
nation of their connection with it and also its meaning in 
regard to what it represents; a description can then be 
written. In that way not only is it a study of language but 
of questions of the day also. Slowly but surely it will de- 
velop a better understanding of the newspaper, and also, 
though for a time imperceptible, a broader and fuller under- 
standing of the English language, which is often hard to 
grasp even by persons in full possession of all their senses. 

We are all working toward the same end, namely, that the 
pupils we have under us, who are mere children now, may 
develop into cultured men and women in the broadest 
sense of the word. As “all roads lead to Rome,” so may 
the use of the cartoon in the schoolroom, if given a fair trial, 
prove to be one of the ways toward the understanding and 
use of good English. 


MABEL MARTIN PARK, 


Instructor in the Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Some teachers are advocating the abolishment of signs in 
the conducting of chapel exercises, and the substitution of 
manual spelling or speech. . 

Only the brightest and most advanced pupils ean derive 
much benefit from such a proceeding; and even they will in 
time become exceedingly weary of the endless stream of 
words, and chapel exercises will degenerate into an occasion 


of dread and become a bugbear to those compelled to attend. 
As for the dullards, even if their time so spent is not entirely 
wasted, the benefits certainly cannot be commensurate with 
the efforts expended by their instructors. 

Speaking from my own experience I can truly say that 
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I never enjoyed nor understood Bible stories, sermons, or 
lectures through hearing or reading as I did through the 
medium of signs as used by my teachers, Dr. P. G. Gillett, 
Dr. H. W. Milligan, Marquis L. Brock, and other masters 
of the language. The wonders of the Bible, the beauty of 
its narratives, the power of its words, its deepest mean- 
ings, its warnings, exhortations, and promises have never 
been so vividly presented nor so deeply impressed upon 
my mind and heart as by that medium. 

Youthful enthusiasm, unfaltering trust, a ready belief, 
may be things of the past; a disposition to weigh in the 
balance, to analyze, to dissect, may have taken their place; 
but the finest sermon ever penned fails to thrill and enthral 
as would a sermon delivered in the graceful, beautiful, clear 
gestures of the old masters of the silent language. 

Of this most beautiful and comprehensive method of 
communication theorists would rob the children of silence 
merely for the sake of a few more paltry words and phrases 
of English. They would compel helpless, defenceless 
children to sit and watch them wriggle their unmeaning 
fingers for a half hour or so at a stretch. An exceedingly 
small percentage of their victims are able to make any 
sense of their misdirected efforts, and a still smaller num- 
ber derive any benefit from the manual gymnastics. What 
‘an be more uninteresting and wearisome than an endless 
stream of letters and words, an expressionless face, and an 
immovable body? 

Do they never stop to consider how little enjoyment they 
themselves would derive from a service spelled or spoken 
at them in a foreign language? 

Gestures are the natural language of the human race— 


gestures of face, hands, shoulders, arms, limbs. It is a lan- 


guage used voluntarily and involuntarily, as occasions 
occur, by all classes, all ages, and all conditions of humanity. 
What more eloquent than hands clasped in supplication 
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arms extended in entreaty, the smile of weleome, the shrug 
of indifference, the nod of approval? 

Attempt to tell a story by spelling—for instance, Christ 
stilling the tempest; use in the description all the finest 
words at your fingers’ ends; and then let a master of the 
language of gesture render it in the graceful, impressive 
signs at his command, and note the transformation in the 
attitude and interest of the spectators. Be they deaf or 
hearing, the effect is the same. They see before them the 
angry, tossing sea, the storm-swept sky, the frail boat with 
broken mast and ragged sail scudding perilously through 
the white-capped waves; the frightened sailors working 
frantically to save their doomed craft. Then yonder ap- 
pears a vision of light moving slowly towards them; the 
waters subside, the wind dies down, calm succeeds tempest, 
the surprise, peace, trust of the half-drowned sailors are 
vividly depicted, and the spell-bound auditors have seen, 
felt, and thrilled in unison with the speaker. 

The sign language is capable of many degrees and shades 
of meaning. It has its place and its use. It would be as 
sensible to condemn the study of French, German, Gaelic, 
Russian, or any other foreign language because a know- 
ledge of these languages may interfere with the acquisition 
of English. 

It would be well if all persons employed in teaching the 
deaf were obliged to study one or two foreign languages. 
It would give them a faint idea of the disheartening diffi- 
culties English presents to the average deaf-mute. We 
should remember that while we have acquired our mother 
tongue without effort, and can compare another language 
with it and thus assist ourselves in the mastering of a differ- 
ent tongue, the deaf have absolutely no language to fall 
back upon but that of signs. Depriving them of their God- 
given means of expression is but increasing the difficulties 
in their path. A deaf child who is permitted to use gestures 
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when English fails, will learn English twice as rapidly and 
far more understandingly. 

We who use English as our mother tongue inevitably 
return to it when our knowledge of a foreign language is 
insufficient for our need. Do we suffer thereby? Why 
cannot those who would rob these deaf children of their 
birthright, before they commit such an injustice, put them- 
selves in their place? Let them imagine themselves among 
a people whose language is unknown to them; how much 
would they appreciate or enjoy the conversation going on 
around them? It would be strange indeed if they did not 
resort to the language most familiar to them in an endea- 
vor to make themselves understood. 

As soon destroy a bird’s wings and expect it to soar 
heavenward as deprive these children of gestures—crude 
gestures, as the uneducated make them; modified, refined, 
and philosophical gestures as used by the masters of the 
sign language. 

Do these theorists ever consider the disadvantages of 
defective sight which may he added to the other afflictions 
of their pupils? Can one conceive of anything much more 
trying to sight and of greater strain to the nerves of a rest- 
less child than to be compelled to sit still and gaze at one 
object, and that a most uninteresting one, for any length of 
time? Add to the above bad light, either too strong, in- 
sufficient, or ill arranged; indistinct spelling or, maybe, so 
rapid that only the most expert can possibly catch an occa- 
sional word. 

Speech, writing, spelling, all have their place in the edu- 
vation of the deaf, but no single one of those methods of 
communication can equal the sign language in addressing 
the audiences that assemble in the halls of our schools. It 
can be adapted to the mental calibre of all grades, with a 
facility unknown to the other methods. It is a wonderful 
language with powers for infinite good. It casts light where 
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before was darkness, it teaches right and wrong, it arouses 
to laughter or moves to tears. 

To the deaf, its grace takes the place of the rhythm of 
music; most especially is this fact exemplified when a 
hymn or poem is recited by that means. No one can be- 
lieve more firmly than I in the utility and necessity of 
spelled and written language wherever possible; no one can 
be more grateful for the power of speech; but the good and 
the happiness of the majority are to be attained by Nature’s 
own language, signs, which are stimulants to thought and 
observation, arousing to activity dormant minds which no 
other methods can successfully reach. Let the greatest 
good of the greatest number rule, where chapel services and 
lectures are concerned. 


SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


INSTITUTION EXTENSION.* 


THE history of the pupils who have been trained in our 
schools for the deaf gives evidence that our labor has not 
been in vain. To say that every one has fulfilled in the 
highest degree the measure of character and usefulness that 
we hoped for would be a foolish boast. Now and then, not 
often, one falls by the wayside. It is the sad experience of 
every teacher, but it is no exaggeration to say that our per- 
centage of failure is less than in the average schools of the 
State. The great proportion of our graduates in spite of 
their handicap are peaceable, industrious, aw-abiding mem- 
bers of the commonwealth, fulfilling the duties of intelli- 
gent, good citizenship, and contributing their full share to 
the weal of society. Their services are sought by many 


* From the Twenty-sixth Report of the California Institution, 1904. 
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employers who have had experience of their worth, and the 
best evidence of their industry, faithfulness, and integrity 
is the long time they hold positions. The deaf marry and 
rear well-behaved children; they acquire property, open 
bank accounts, vote intelligently, and win the respect of 
the community in which they live. 

But with all this excellent showing the thought has come 
to me whether our duty to the deaf ends with the classroom 
curriculum? Is it not possible to organize an educational 
influence that shall stimulate our graduates to obtain, after 
they leave school, a freer comprehension and use of lan- 
guage, which shall help them to clearer thinking as well as 
to nobler ideals of life and its purposes, than the average 
graduate posesses? 

One of the important educational influences of the last 
thirty years has been a movement known as “ University 
Extension.” It was inaugurated by Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, and was soon adopted by Oxford, and is 
designed to enlarge the literary and scientific horizon of the 
great mass of people who have neither the means nor the 
time, perhaps not the ambition, of attending a college, but 
who gladly avail themselves of opportunities for self-cul- 
ture through properly directed reading courses, lectures, 
personal intercourse, and correspondence, all brought, as it 
were, to their doors by university teachers specially fitted 
for this sort of work. 

It is not my purpose here to give a history of this move- 
ment nor of the various forms it has assumed in England 
and America, but it has suggested to my mind a method of 
helping the deaf who have had the advantage of instruction 
in a school for the deaf for the usual term of years which 
the State allows. It need not be said that this instruction 
with the deaf, as with the hearing, is often inadequate for 
the desires of young men and young women who wish to 
keep abreast of the world. It is » trite saying that neither 
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the school nor the college is the end of edueation. Both 
offer merely the preliminary studies for life, usefulness, and 
culture. The man or woman who crystallizes at gradua- 
tion from school or college, or who retrogrades in moral or 
intellectual efficiency, is a failure, whether he carries away 
the diploma of the university or of an institution for the 
deaf. To teach students how to think rightly—for “he 
who thinks awry will searce act straightly,”’ as Mrs. Brown- 
ing well says;—to impart such moral instruction as will 
develop into an abiding life-principle of action; to lay the 
foundations of true manliness on the corner-stones of integ- 
rity, honesty, industry, and perseverance; and to give a 
knowledge of how to use the tools and material with which 
to rear a superstructure of character and self-culture, is a 
worthy accomplishment and may well satisfy any faithful 
teacher. It must be confessed, however, that we some- 
times come short of the end we seek, and it is largely due to 
the handicap of deafness and by reason of subsequent en- 
vironment. The deaf man or woman is to a certain extent 
deprived of that mutual attrition which the hearing man 
enjoys, often unconsciously, by the multitudinous voices 
that surround him. In the ease of a hearing man, with 
eyes and hands occupied, the “winged words” of speech 
may go back and forth in social intercourse without inter- 
ruption of his work. On the street, in the marts of trade, 
at divine worship, among the audience of the lecture-room, 
at the family table or the evening “function,” the hearing 
person is always en rapport with his fellows and shares their 
intellectual stimulus. Even the blind have the advantage 
of this bookless education which forms so large a part in 
one’s mental equipment. But from all this interchange of 
thought the deaf is cut off. His communication with the 
human world must be by the laborious use of paper and 
pencil or the still less satisfactory instrument of often unin- 
telligible speech and the guesswork of lip-reading. For 
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social purposes or for intellectual improvement the speech 
is utterly insufficient, the number of people who know the 
manual alphabet is few, and the task of writing soon be- 
comes laborious and distasteful, especially if the interloc- 
utor is weak in his syntax and spelling and not overfluent 
in expressing himself in writing, and is conscious of it. 
Now and then a deaf-mute has the good fortune to possess 
a devoted and intelligent family and circle of friends who 
begrudge no expenditure of time, patience, and loving help- 
fulness, if thereby they may cultivate his literary expression 
and keep their halting brother in touch with the world; but 
such instances are rare. In ordinary intercourse with his 
fellows, the deaf-mute finds that strangers soon tire of try- 
ing to understand his imperfect speech after their curiosity 
is satisfied, and he himself wearies in the effort to read the 
lips of people who often make no visible movement of lips, 
teeth, or tongue, and so communication degenerates to the 


scriptural “ yea, yea”’ and “nay, nay,” or the few common- 

places of greeting and physical necessities for which mono- 

syllables will suffice. 


For several years I have been in correspondence with a 
large number of our old pupils; some of whom have gradu- 
ated, and some of whom have left school under time limit 
or the harsh necessities of res angusta domi before they had 
acquired that accurate use of the English language which 
it is our chief effort to give. In many of their letters one 
could see reflected the scant intellectual atmosphere of the 
writer’s environment, and the sad isolation due to his deaf- 
ness. The aridity of life in the mountains, on cattle ranches, 
on remote farms, and in the mills where many have sought 
and found remunerative employment is not favorable to 
mental development, less even for the deaf than for those 
who can hear. Many of the letters I receive contain errors 
of grammatical construction, misuse of words, and those 
inverted forms of expression which are known as “deaf- 
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mutisms,”’ and which indicate certain processes of thinking 
rather than methods of education. It has been my custom 
to correct these letters and return them to the writers with 
such “notes” as seemed appropriate and helpful. The 
improvement in subsequent communications was so marked 
and satisfactory as to lead me to believe that an “ Institu- 
tion Extension”? course might be organized, and inaugu- 
rated with profit and pleasure for former pupils. Those to 
whom I have spoken of it approve the undertaking. The 
expense in the experimental stage at least would be trifling. 
A small membership fee would pay for postage stamps. It 
may be necessary in special cases to supply books for the 
students. The teachers will be glad, I am sure, to codper- 
ate in the way of preparing courses and correcting papers, 
while the Institution publication can be made a useful ad- 
junct in the scheme by becoming the official organ of the 
Extension work. The courses, when fully developed, will 
include studies in English, mathematics, history, and such 
courses in science as will enable the student to keep abreast 
with the progress of modern research and discovery. If 
there is a demand for Latin or modern languages, provision 
will be made for satisfying such demands. 

Preliminary steps are now being taken to carry out the 
project in the California Institution, and it is hoped to have 
it in operation by the opening of the year, 1905. 

So far as I know, the scheme outlined above has never 
been attempted for the deaf, and I am not prepared to say 
what its outcome will be, but the plan seems feasible, and 
its carrying out may prove so helpful and popular with the 
deaf as to justify the employment of a special teacher or 
even a corps of instructors, who shall give their full time to 
this means of advancing the best interests of those whose 
handicap of deafness interferes so seriously with intellectual 


progress. 
WARRING WILKINSON, 


Principal of the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


EDMUND BOOTH. 


EpmuND Boots of Anamosa, Iowa. died March 29, 1905. 
He had reached the ripe age of ninety-five years, having 
been born August 24, 1810, in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Booth became partly deaf and blind in one eye at the 
age of four from an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis. At 
the age of eight he became totally deaf. He never lost the 
power of speech. In 1828 he entered the American School 
at Hartford, and upon his graduation four years later was 
appointed an instructor in that school. He filled this posi- 
tion satisfactorily for seven years, resigning in 1839 on 
account of failing health. 

Hoping to recover health in out-door life and to find 
fortune in what was then regarded as the far west, he emi- 
grated to Jones County, Iowa, after severing his connection 
with the American School. At that time the nearest house 
to the place he chose as his future home was a mile and a 
half distant, but gradually a flourishing town grew up 
around him which received the name of Anamosa. This 
was his residence for the rest of his life, except for a few 
years passed in California during the gold fever which began 
in 1849. 

In 1840 he built the first frame house erected in Jones 
county, and in the same year he was married to Mary Ann 
Walworth, who had been his pupil at Hartford. She died 


seven years ago. Of this marriage were born four children, 


the youngest of whom is known and honored in our profes- 
sion as the editor of the Association Review. 

In 1856 Mr. Booth became editor, and a few years later 
owner, of the Anamosa Eureka. He retained the position 
until his death, though for several years past most of the 
work has been done by his oldest son, who became his part- 
ner in the. ownership of the paper in 1868. Besides his 


editorial labors for many years Mr. Booth wrote several 
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able articles for the Annals and other periodicals. He was 
three times elected county recorder, and during one session 
of the Iowa House of Representatives was enrolling and 
engrossing clerk. It was through his influence that in 1848 
the first steps were taken by the State of Iowa for the educa- 
tion of her deaf children. He presided in 1880 as temporary 
chairman at the organization of the National Association 
of the Deaf. In the same year he received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from Gallaudet College. 

In an article published in the Annals of lowa for October, 
1871, Mr. Booth stated that in the United States Census of 
1840 the returns were perverted in the interests of slavery, 
in order falsely to show that a far greater proportion of the 
free blacks of the north suffered from various physical in- 
firmities than the slaves of the South, and that for this pur- 
pose many white deaf-mutes were recorded in the Census as 
colored and afflicted with divers calamities besides deafness. 
Thus, Mr. Booth himself and two other intelligent white 
residents of Jones County, Iowa, all graduates of the Amer- 
ican School at Hartford, had the pleasure of finding them- 
selves reported in the Census not only as deaf, but also as 
blind, idiotie, insane, and colored! 

Mr. Booth’s career was long, usefui, and honorable. He 
had a sound mind in a sound body, and the cheerful opti- 
mistie disposition that often accompanies great physical 
strength and perfect health. At the age of ninety he wrote: 
“Life with me has been agreeable, as a rule, the exceptions 
being hardly worth notice, and those exceptions now being 
almost entirely out of memory.”” Though a man of strong 
convictions, especially hating shams, pretensions, and in- 
justice, and sometimes perhaps expressing what he felt with 
too little regard for the feelings of others, he was kind- 
hearted, liberal-minded, and generous in thought and deed. 
Among the deaf of America who have risen to distinction 
the name of Edmund Booth will always have a high place. 

E. A. F. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BIBLE Arranged for Children. From the King James Ver- 
sion, with 24 Illustrations from the Old Masters. The Century 
Company, New York. 

This book, if it receives the welcome it deserves, will 
prove, in our opinion, the most important work—certainly 
the most important educational work—of recent publication. 

To justify so audacious an assertion, we must explain what 
we believe the Bible to be. and what we consider to be the 
especial merits of this form of its presentation. 

The Bible is the message of Israel to the world; its subject, 
as well as we can state it in a single phrase, The Human Soul 
in Its Relation to God. 

The Bible is more than a book—it is a whole literature, 
every part of which—myth, folk-lore, legend, fable, history, 
philosophy, oratory, political pamphlet, poetry—whether 
lyrical, pastoral, or dramatic, is penetrated and quickened 
by the feeling of the immediate presence and energy of God, 
“The Eternal,’ not merely the Supreme Power, but that 
“Something not ourselves that makes for righteousness.”’ 
This message, though coming from an age far below ours in 
range of knowledge and in refinement, is still, and always will 
be, beyond comparison the greatest and purest source of sup- 
ply to the currents of spiritual life. To illustrate by a parallel, 
the message of the Hellenic spirit to the world is, in part, the 
beauty and dignity of the human body. Now, you can learn 
a great deal about the human body, that none of the old 
Greek sculptors ever knew, by a year’s study in a medical 
college. But you can never get from any other source the 
full sense of the glory of perfect physical manhood that you 
can get from a good set of casts from the antique. 

So, your conception of the universe may be wider, your 
charity for your enemies greater, than that of some of the 
Old Testament writers, but you will never learn to feel, 
from the view-point of reverent emotion, “what God is and 


man is” until you have read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
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digested the deepest utterances of the Hebrew psalmists and 
prophets. 

Now this grand literature, so varied and rich in substance, 
we have, brought to the perfection of literary form, in the 
King James version, The Book par excellence, justly so called. 

Profiting by and improving upon the previous versions, 
from Wickliffe’s down, the translators of 1611 gave us a 
sufficiently accurate rendering of the original, and clothed it 
in the very perfection of noble and melodious phrasing. 
Since that time the English language has ceased to be capable 
of expressing the heights and depths of religious experience; 
at least, the King James Bible and the Prayer-book have had 
no worthy successors. Hence, in our opinion, the King 
James Bible is the Bible for common English readers, so long 
as our present English speech remains. In any change that 
we may make we shall gain a pennyworth of accuracy only 
at the cost of a pound-worth of dignity and power. 

This Bible is the only really great literature that has thor- 
oughly influenced and become familiar to all classes of the 
English-speaking race, and our debt to it is inestimable. 

Unhappily, this invaluable book is now, by general con- 
sent, fading to some extent out of common and familiar 
knowledge. 

Why? Partly, it would seem, for these reasons: First. It 
contains a great deal of matter that only encumbers and 
wearies the ordinary reader; as, that Peleg begat Reu, and 
Reu begat Serug—information valuable, if at all, only to a 
reader hoping to trace through these worthies to an ancestor 
entitling her to claim membership in the Antediluvial Dames. 

Second. It contains much that offends our modern sense 
of delicacy; much also that is in conflict with our Christian 
views of morality and brotherly love. 

Third. It contains numerous repetitions, and much of the 
matter is perplexed and disarranged. 

Fourth. The division into chapters and verses is often mis- 
leading, illogical, and absurd. 

Fijth. The difference in structure, nature, and purpose of 
the different books is in no way indicated, and is often ob- 
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secured, by the arrangement and printing. The difficulties 
which the deaf find in the use of the Bible, we are sure—and 
our confidence is based on some experience—are largely due 
to these infelicities, as well as to the archaic phraseology of 
the text. 

All these objections are obviated in the volume before us. 
The opening chapter, for instance, gives us, entire, the first, 
or “ Elohistic,” story of Creation, which, in the usual divis- 
ion, is absurdly docked of three verses, which go over into 
the second, or “ Yahvistic,”’ account. The Book of Genesis, 
purged of its dross, makes a surprisingly beautiful, coherent, 
and fascinating story-book. We would lay heavily on it, as 
against the Arabian Nights, in a competition for the affection 
of childhood, both coming virgin to the ear. The books of 
Chronicles, Kings, and the historical chapters injected into 
the prophets are arranged into a connected, intelligible story. 
As to the Psalms, it is wonderful how their effect is height- 
ened by eliminating all but about one-third—the pick of the 
whole. 

Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and the last chapter of Ecclesiastes 
are grouped together as the Poetical Books, and are divided 
into verses so as to show the poetical balance of thought and 
expression. 

The prophets—surely poets also—are not so treated, but 
the strophic arrangement is in many places indicated by the 
paragraphing. But their writings are vigorously blue-pen- 
cilled, only seventeen pages in all, of which Isaiah, very 
properly, gets ten. This abridgment is almost the only part 
of the work in which the adaptation for children does not 
make it more useful for the general reader as well. 

So far the Old Testament. In the New, we have a single 
Gospel story, containing everything—the infancy. the mira- 
cles, the “logia” or sayings, and the outline of Christ’s 
movements. 

Of course, no order can be chosen which will be agreed to 
by all, but we note that the ministry as here sketched seems 
to be, as we believe the latest criticism considers it, limited 
to about eighteen months, instead of covering three years, 
as by the older view. 
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The Epistles are much condensed, and arranged so as to 
give a clearer notion of their meaning. The Apocalypse, by 
similar treatment, is made to leave the impression of sub- 
limity rather than of incomprehensibility. 

The illustrations are a valuable part of the book. If we 
prefer for our religious reading the book of Isaiah to the col- 
umns of the “Ram’s Horn,” why should we, for religious 
pictures, accept dislocated drawing and mawkish expression, 
when we may look on the conceptions of Raphael, Titian, 
and Rubens? 

The publishers have wisely selected first-class pictures, 
but not those most trite by use. Thus, they give the Ma- 
donna della Seggia rather than the Sistine—Vandyke’s 
Crown of Thorns and not that of Carlo Dolei. 

Two of Raphael’s cartoons are given, in our opinion the 
most forceful of all Bible pictures; that is, in black-and- 
white reproductions. 

It is not meant, in what has been said, that the world can 
spare one jot or one tittle of the Bible. All versions, too, by 
competent hands, the Revised and other, have their own 
value; some have very great value. But, with the qualifi- 
‘ations indicated above, the matter excluded from this vol- 
ume is of value to the textual or the higher critic, the ethnolo- 
gist, the historian—not to the child or the general reader. 
Here, for the first time, we have the Bible, not only in the 
tongue, but in an arrangement and within a range of sub- 
jects, “understanded of the people.’”’ For family use, as 
well as for children’s reading, this book is, in our opinion, 
the thing. And it overcomes or notably lessens the greatest 
obstacles which we have found in the way of making the 
Bible, to our deaf children, the “man of their counsel,” the 
companion and guide that we find it for ourselves, “to our 
great and endless comfort.” 

WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, Talladega, Alabama. 
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DANA, CHARLES E. Glimpses of English History. Volume I. 
Philadelphia, 1904. Printed by the Pupils of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 12 1no., pp. 296. 

As originally published, these “Glimpses of English His- 
tory’ appeared in a succession of articles in the Mount Airy 
World. The series is still continued and will furnish mate- 
rial for another volume. The author is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

In his Introduction Mr. Dana defines “Glimpses” as a 
“rapid view, a glance, a look as you please,” and warns thie 
reader not to “expect anything very coherent.” He adds 
that these Glimpses of English History are intended: “ First 
to interest, amuse and instruct our students and their friends ; 
second, to supply copy for our young printers; and, third, 
to add to the interest of our little newspaper.” 

The author, as he says himself, is always “skipping with 
long, uneven skips,”’ and then returning to his point of de- 
parture. He endeavors to make his readers as familiar with 
French as with English history, a laudable object, but confus- 
ing to the mind, when much is compressed into a few pages. 

While the book, for these and other reasons, is not adapted, 
as indeed it is not intended, for use as a text-book, it is trust- 
worthy and interesting. This last point, after all, is what 
we should chiefly consider if we hope to induce our children 
to read. Taken as a supplementary course of reading, in 
connection with the study of a regular text-book, these 
“Glimpses” should prove alluring, for the author tells many 
an anecdote, and gives the origin of some curious customs 
and every-day expressions that the ordinary historian is too 
busy to mention. A good deal of space is devoted to describ- 
ing weapons and costumes of various periods, and these 
points, as well as others, are fully illustrated by quaint draw- 
ings and excellent photographs. There are complete chrono- 
logical tables and a good index. 

The paper is good, the print clear, and the general appear- 
ance of the book highly creditable to its printers, the pupils 
of the Pennsylvania [hstitution. 


ELIZABETH PEET, 
Instructor in Galleudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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BOYER, AUGUSTE. Le Francais par i’Image, 600 gravures, pour 
le /out premier enseignement du langage oral et écrit [French 
through Pictures, 600 engravings, for the very firs¢ instruction in 
oral and written language]. Paris: Ch. Delagrave, 15 rue 
Soufflot. 1905. 

Mr. Boyer is an instructor in the National Institution at 
Paris, Curator of the Museum of that Institution, the trans- 
lator of Bonet’s “ Reduccion de las Lettras,’’ and the author of 
several valuable treatises relating to the deaf, two of which 
have been published in the Annals. 

Each page of the present unique work consists of six or 
more pictures of related objects. For instance, on one 
page there are pictures of the grape, the vine, the pear, the 
pear-tree, the cherry, the cherry-tree, the apple, the apple- 
tree, the peach, the peach-tree, the fig, and the fig-tree; on 
another, pictures of the duck, the goose, the turkey, the 
pigeon, the swallow, and the sparrow. At the foot of the 
page the French names of these objects are printed in script 
type, with reference numbers corresponding to the numbers 
of the pictures. In cases where an object and one of its 
parts are designated in the same picture a dotted line leading 
to a second reference number clearly indicates the part as dis- 
tinguished from the whole. 

The aim of the book is to make the pupil associate the word 
in its written or spoken form directly with the object, and in 
the numerous cases where the object itself cannot be presented 
to have him associate the word with the picture of the object. 
Many teachers make albums of pictures cut out of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, for this purpose; this involves a 
great deal of labor and when it is done one album has to serve 
a whole class and successive classes; Mr. Boyer gives us 
ready-made an album of suitable objects, carefullv selected, 
systematically arranged, truthfully drawn, well engraved, 
clearly printed, and offered at so low a price that a copy may 
be placed in the hands of every pupil. 

While the book, being intended “for the very first instruc- 
tion,” contains no connected language for the pupils’ use, 
but merely pictures of objects and their names, the pictures 
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afford and suggest a great abundance of material for language 
work in classes of higher grades. 

By writing the names of the objects on slips of paper in 
English and pasting these English names over the French 
names at the bottom of each page, the book may easily be 
adapted for use in English-speaking schools for the deaf. 
If there is a sufficient demand for it from such schools the 
publisher will issue a special edition with English names 
printed at the foot of the page instead of French. 

The publisher offers a discount of 20 per cent. and a thir- 
teenth copy free on every dozen copies ordered directly from 
him not later than May 31, 1905. This reduces the price of 
each copy to 37 cents in paper covers, and 42 cents bound. 
We hope there will be enough orders from America to justify 
the publication of the proposed edition with English names 
of the objects shown in the pictures. 


BURCKHARDT, H., and REUSCHERT, E. Einfiihrung in das 
biirgerliche Leben. Ein Ratgeber fiir Taubstumme. Dritte ver- 
mehrte Auflage [Introduction into Civil Life A Counsellor for 
Deaf-Mutes. Third edition, enlarged]. Berlin: Elwin Staude. 
1904. 12mo., pp. 74. 

The first edition of this valuable little treatise, intended 
as a manual for instruction in the higher classes of schools for 
the deaf and for individual study after leaving school, was 
published eleven years ago, and was noticed in the Annals, 
Xxxviii, 242. The present edition is enlarged and revised 
so as to include such new laws and regulations of civil life as 
have been promulgated since the original publication. 


CROSS, Miss E.I. Bible Crumbs. No.1, The Prodigal Son. No. 
2, The Sand-Glass and Some Wonderful Miracles. No. 3, “Come 
unto Me” and “ Learn from Me.” 


Miss Cross is an English lady who devotes herself to the 
promotion of the moral and religious welfare of the adult 
deaf. She has written these and other tracts in very simple 
language for their benefit. Each tract contains eight pages 
printed on fine paper and illustrated. They may be used in 
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schools for the deaf as well as among adults. They may be 
obtained at 12 cents a dozen or 73 cents a hundred from the 
author, Miss E. I. Cross, Tuffley Knoll, Gloucester, England. 
The editor of the Annals has received a few specimens which 
he will be glad to send to any persons who may desire to ex- 
amine them before ordering. 


REUSCHERT,E. Friedrich Moritz Hill, der Reformator des Deut- 
schen Taubstummenunterrichts. Ein Gedenkblatt zu seinem 
hundertjaihrigen Geburtstage [Friedrich Moritz Hill, the Re- 
former of the Instruction of the Deaf in Germany. A Memo- 
rial for His Centennial Birthday.] Berlin: 1905. 8vo., pp. 185. 

As the teachers of the deaf and other admirers of Moritz 
Hill are preparing to celebrate his centennial birthday on 
the eighth of December next, this interesting sketch of his 
life and outline of his works by a friend and associate of for- 
mer years is timely. Mr. Reuschert tells the story of Hill’s 
life more fully than it has been told before, not concealing” 
the weaknesses and defects of his character, but doing full 
justice to the ability, devotion, and self-denial with which he 
labored to improve the stiff, unnatural, and unfruitful meth- 
ods of instructing the deaf, prevailing in Germany during 
the early part of the last century. Copious extracts from 

Hill’s published works, and the recollections of the author 

and other colleagues, give a clear idea of the difficulties with 

which Hill had to contend, the sound pedagogical principles 
he inculeated, and the reforms he effected. 


RIEMANN, G. Psychologische Studien an Taubstummen-Blinden 
[Psychological Studies of the Deaf-Blind]. Berlin: Th. Fréh- 
lich. 1905. 8vo., pp. 35. 

Mr. Riemann is a teacher in the Royal Institution for the 
Deaf in Berlin, Germany, and has taught two deaf-blind 
pupils, Hertha Schulz and Richard Otto. He has also made 
a careful study of the reports of the education of deaf-blind 
persons in other countries, especially of Helen Keller and 
Marie Heurtin. Among the conclusions he has reached are 
the following: 
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In most cases deaf-blindness is the result of illness in child- 
hood, chiefly in the sixth or seventh year. 

The language acquired in childhood is lost more quickly 
by the deaf-blind than by the merely deaf. This is true even 
where the deafness and blindness occur as late in life as fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. Usually so long a period elapses 
between the occurrence of the misfortune and the beginning of 
instruction that their language entirely disappears and they 
may be truly designated as deaf-mutes. Mr. Riemann urges 
the importance of bringing them under instruction as soon 
as possible after the loss of hearing and sight. 

Through the sense of touch the deaf-blind can be success- 
fully taught to speak. 

The deaf-blind, like the blind in general, are inclined to 
create for themselves ideas of color and form. They often 
dream of these qualities and enjoy their dreams, which seem 
to bring the visible world back to their consciousness. But 
they often deceive themselves, taking the perceptions of 
touch for the equivalents of those of hearing andsight. Asa 
matter of fact one can through the sense of touch neither see 
nor hear. While a great number of ideas can be conveyed 
by means of this sense there are many the clearness and 
completeness of which are dependent upon all the senses, 
and these the deaf-blind can never fully grasp. The ques- 
tion, much discussed in an English periodical last summer, 
whether thought is possible without words, Mr. Riemann 
answers affirmatively in the words of Whitney: “Thought 
is antecedent to speech; speech is the representative of 
thought.” 

The deaf-blind, as a rule, have a strong impulse to learn, 
and strive earnestly to acquire an education. They have a 
decided sense of order and marked esthetic capacity. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: (published in 1904) Florida, South 
Australian ; (published in 1905) Bristol (England), Halifax, Penn- 
sylvania, Royal (Margate, England). 
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THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF. 


The Seventeenth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be called to order, as announced 
in the last number of the Annals, at Morganton, North Caro- 
lina, July 8, 1905, at eight o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Superintendent of the North Caro- 
lina School, has obtained passenger rates of one and a third 
fares for members of the Convention on the certificate plan, 
good to return two days after the Convention closes. He 
advises members, however, to purchase summer season 
tickets to Asheville and return. These Asheville tickets are 
as cheap and in some instances cheaper than the rate granted 
the Convention under the certificate plan, and they are good 
until October 31, and allow stop-over at various points. 
Further information concerning the local arrangements for 
the Convention has been or will be sent by Mr. Goodwin to 
the heads of the several sc!:ools. All persons intending to be 
present at the meeting should notify Mr. Goodwin as soon as 
possible. 

The officers and committees of the Convention are as 
follows: 

President, Dr. E. M. GALLAuDET, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President, J. W. SwiLer, of Wisconsin. 

Secretary, J. R. Dosyns, of Mississippi. 

Treasurer, J. L. Smrru, of Minnesota. 

Directors, W. K. Arco, of Colorado; Mrs. J. C. Batis, of 
Ontario; and J. W. BLarrner, of Texas. 

Chairmen of Committees: For the Normal Section, J. W. 
Jones, of Ohio; for the Oral Section, E. A. GruvrErR, of New 
York; for the Auricular Section, E. H. Currimr, of New 
York; for the Kindergarten Section, Miss Mary McCowen, 
of Chicago; for the Industrial Section, WARREN ROBINSON, 
of Wisconsin; for the Art Section, THEOPHILUS D’ EsTRELLA, 


of California; for the Eastern Local Committee, W. N. Burt, 
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of Western Pennsylvania; for the Western Local Committee, 
H. C. Hammonp, of Kansas; for the Southern Local Commit- 
tee, W. O. Connor, of Georgia. 

There will be class work each morning before the assem- 
bling of the Convention, and also each afternoon, in case it is 
desired. Dr. McIver, President of the North Carolina State 
Normal College, and other distinguished educators will speak 
at some time during the Convention. The programme has 
been prepared by sessions, and these sessions may be trans- 
ferred from afternoon to evening, in case the Convention so 
desires, in order that our host, the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf, may have sufficient time to give us such sight-see- 
ing as she may desire. 

No paper should exceed twenty minutes in length, and a 
shorter time even than that is desired. It has been the hope 
of the Committee to make this programme flexible enough to 
meet any unexpected demands of the Convention and yet to 
be interesting and profitable to the profession. 

All schools are cordially invited to make exhibitions of 
their school, industrial, and art work. Those expecting to 
take part in this exhibit will kindly communicate the fact to 
Superintendent E. McKay Goopwin, School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, North Carolina, and shipment should be made in 
sufficient time to reach the school before the opening of the 
Convention. 

The programme, as far as it has been prepared, is as fol- 
lows: 

First Day, Saturday, July 8: 

Addresses of welcome from the Governor of North Carolina 
and others, responses, letters, ete. 
Second Day, Sunday, July 9: 

Devotional exercises, to be provided for at the meeting. 
Third Day, Monday, July 10: 

Forenoon: General Session. 

Address, President E. M. GaLLAupET, Washington, D. C. 

“English from the Beginning,’ Dr. Ropert Patrerson, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion. 
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Ajternoon: Normal Section. 

“Foundation Work in Arithmetic,’ Superintendent F. D. 
CLARKE, Flint, Mich. 

Discussion. 

“Instruction of Backward Children,” Miss Jutia A. FoLey, 
Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Discussion. 
Fourth Day, Tuesday, July 11: 

Forenoon: Oral Section. 

“Oral Work in the Lower Grades,” Miss CAROLINE R. 
Situ, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

“Speech-teaching in Gallaudet College,’ Professor PER- 
cIVAL Washington, D. C. 

“Work with Beginners,” Principal SARAH FULLER, Boston. 

“Oral Chapel Services,” (illustrated by oral recitations in 
concert by groups of pupils), Epwin G. Hurp, Morganton. 

“Oral Work in the North Carolina School,’’ Mrs. ANNA C. 
Hurp, Morganton, N. C. 

Afternoon: General Session, Round Table. 

“Towa Method of Teaching Language,’’ Miss MARGARET A. 
Warkins, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

“The Division of Pupils’ Time, 
Stewart, Omaha, Neb. 

“Social Life of the Children in Institutions,’’ Superintend- 
ent R. O. JoHnson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Sunday Life in Institutional Schools,’ Superintendent 
Wm. B. Hare, St. Augustine, Fla. 

“Statistics of the Deaf and the Blind,’ Paut Lanae, Dela- 
van, Wis. 

Evening: Industrial Section. 

Remarks by the Chairman, WARREN Rostinson, Delavan. 

“Few Trades or Many,” Supt. F. D. CLarke, Flint, Mich. 

“Conducting Industrial Classes Along with the Practical 
Work of the Industrial Departments,” Zacu. B. THompson, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 

“How to Make Beginnings in Agricultural Work,” Cuas. 
P. Fospicx, Morganton, N. C. 

“Modern Methods and Equipment in our Industrial De- 
partments,” Puri. L. AXLING, Seattle, Wash. 


” 


Superintendent R. E. 
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Question Box. 

Fifth Day, Wednesday, July 12: 

Forenoon: Industrial Section. 

“What the Domestic Training of our Deaf Girls should be ”’ 
(not yet assigned). 

“Our Point of View,” Frep. C. Larsen, Delavan, Wis. 

“Poultry Raising at Schools for the Deaf,” Gro. W. Vr- 
p1tz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“House Painting and Decorating at our Schools,” H. L. 
RiprEoutT, Baton Rouge, La. 

“The Importance of Teaching the Blind-Deaf to Work,”’ 
Miss Devia Rick, Delavan, Wis. 

Afternoon: Auricular Section. 

“The Value of Sound Perception as a Factor in the De- 
velopment of the Deaf,” Principal Enoch Henry Currierr, 
New York. 

Discussion. 

“ Auricular Work in the Michigan School.”’ Superintendent 
Francis D. Flint, Mich. 

Exhibition of instruments used to aid the hearing, with 
experiments and tests. 

Discussion. 

“ Aural Development,” Isaac B. GARDNER, New York. 

Sixth Day, Thursday, July 13: 

Forenoon: Kindergarten Section. 

(Programme incomplete.) 

Ajternoon: An excursion to Biltmore. 

Evening: General Session. 

Election of Officers. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Seventh Day, Friday, July 14: 

Forenoon: Normal Section. 

“Fruits of a Long and Rich Experience in the Classroom,’’ 
WesTON JENKINS, Talladega, Ala. 

Discussion. 

“Geography and History in Graphic Representation,” 
Principal Frances E. GILLespPig£, Mystic, Conn. 

Discussion. 
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Ajternoon: Oral Section. 

“First Grade Work” (illustrated by three pupils), Miss 
Jessie Morganton, N. C. 

“Third Grade Work”’ (illustrated by three pupils), Miss 
Mase. L. Haynes, Morganton, N. C. 

“Intermediate Work” (reading, speech-reading, and men- 
tal arithmetic, illustrated by seven pupils), Miss E. T. WeLcH 
and Miss N. McDanieEu, Morganton, N. C. 

“Advanced Work” (recitations in general and physical 
geography and arithmetic, illustrated by pupils), Epwin G. 
Hurp and Epwarp F. Mumrorp, Morganton, N. C. 

“Paper,” Miss CLara L. Brevi, Hartford, Conn. 

“Paper,” Mrs. C. DupLry SAUL, Fulton, Mo. 

“Paper,” Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON, Washington Heights, 
New York. 

Evening: General Session. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

J. W. JONES, 
Chairman of the Programme Committee 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


California Institution.—The Legislature has passed an Act 
declaring that “The institution for the Deaf and the Biind, 
located at Berkeley, Alameda County, is a part of the school 
system of the State, except that it shall derive no revenue 
from the public school fund, and has for its object the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the blind who by reason of their infirm- 
ity cannot be taught in the public schools. It shall be known 
and designated as the California Institution for the Deaf and 
the Blind.” 


Gallaudet College.—The time of entrance examinations has 
been changed to a week earlier than formerly. The exami- 
nations are now held annually on the three successive days 
beginning the last Wednesday in May. This change has 
been made to meet the convenience of several schools, and it 
is believed will not seriously inconvenience any. 
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The examination in political and physical geography will 
hereafter be combined in one paper. 

In 1906 and thereafter applicants for admission to the 
Introductory Class will be examined in English history to 
the reign of Edward VII instead of Henry VII, and more 
stress than formerly will be laid on the command of the 
English language shown in all papers presented by candi- 
dates for admission. 

President Gallaudet will be pleased to receive suggestions 
as to the filling of one or two Normal Fellowships in the 
College for next year. Candidates for these fellowships must 
have received the Bachelor’s degree from some college in 
good standing, and must be recommended as young men of 
high character, good ability, and creditable attainments. 
Only men will be considered, as the positions in the Normal 
Class open to women are already filled. 


Mystic Oral School.—Miss Ida M. Wilde should have been 
recorded in the list of instructors published in the last num- 
ber of the Annals as teacher of art and sloyd. 


New Jersey School.—Miss Virginia H. Bunting, a valued 
instructor in this School for seventeen years, has resigned 
her position. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Myrtle Long has resigned 
her position as teacher to be married to Mr. Robert Hender- 
son, managing editor of the Council Bluffs, lowa, Nonpareil. 


Royal Cross School.—There was a serious fire in the Royal 
Cross School, Preston, England, March 9, 1905. As the 
building is fireproof the only damage was to furniture, wall- 
paper, etc., but that amounted to about $2,500. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. It was discovered by a teacher about 
three o’clock in the morning. The staircase was so filled 
with smoke that escape from the dormitories in that way 
was impossible, but a teacher and an engineer let themselves 
down by sheets and a pupil came down a waterspout. These 
three placed ladders at the windows for the other pupils, and 
thanks to their coolness and heroism, the previous firedrills. 
and the perfect discipline maintained, all escaped in safety. 
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Virginia School.—Mr. Hartwell Macon Chamberlayne 
died of heart failure March 29, 1905, aged 68. Mr. Chamber- 
layne was educated at this School, the American School at 
Hartford, and the New York Institution. In 1869 he was 
married to Elmena A. MeDearmon, a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia School, who died eight years ago. They had six chil- 
dren, of whom three are living. During the Civil War Mr. 
Chamberlayne, notwithstanding his deafness, served in the 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery of the Confederate army, and 
was in all the battles around Richmond, escaping uninjured. 
In 1891 he became a teacher in the Virginia School and re- 
mained in that position until his death. He was a man of 
scholarly tastes, courteous manners, and a conscientious 
and successful teacher. 


Washington State School.—A bill has passed the Legisla- 
ture and been signed by the Governor for the establishment 
of a Home for the Feeble-minded at Medical Lake. The 
effect of this Act is not only to remove the feeble-minded . 
entirely from the school for the deaf and the blind, but to 
enable the authorities to separate the blind from the deaf. 
The name of the institution is changed from “State School 
for Defective Youth” to “State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Hill Memorial.—The frontispiece of this number of 
the Annals, taken from Reuschert’s work noticed on page 329, 
shows the bust of Friedrich Moritz Hill which is to be un- 
veiled December 8, 1905, the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, at Weissenfels, Germany, where his great work was 
accomplished. The bust is of bronze and the pedestal of 
granite. The artist is P. v. Woedtke, adeaf-mute. The cost of 
the memorial was about $625, of which $100 were contributed 
by American teachers through the Convention of Instructors 
at its meeting in Buffalo three years ago. A biographical 
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sketch of Hill, written by his former associate and friend, 
Eduard Walther, now Director of the Royal Institution at 
Berlin, may be found in the Annals, vol. xxi, pp. 84-95. 


Forchhammer’s Phonetic Writing Method.—The method of 
phonetic writing devised by Mr. G. Forehhammer, Principal 
of the Institution at Nyborg, Denmark (described in the 
Annals, vol. xlvi, pp. 117-121), which has been used in the 
Nyborg Institution for several years, was the subject of an 
animated discussion at the Congress of Danish Instructors 
of the Deaf, held at Copenhagen last October. The decision 
of the Congress was in favor of the method, and it has now 
been introduced into the preparatory school at Fredericia. 


Aphasia in a Deaf-Mute.—Dr. Charles W. Burr, of 1327 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, informs us of a case of aphasia 
in a deaf-mute. The patient is a woman who has been deaf 
from the age of two. Until an attack of apoplexy a few 
months ago she used the sign language and could read and 
write. Since that attack she has been aphasic, having lost 
the power to use and understand the sign language as well 
as the ability to read and write. 


Recovery of Speech.—The Silent Hoosier of January 19, 
1905, describes an authentic case of recovery of the power of 
speech by a young woman of Indianapolis, who had not 
spoken for thirteen years. She lost her power of speech at 
the age of thirteen after a severe attack of the grippe. Dur- 
ing her thirteen years of silence her hearing remained perfect, 
her vocal organs showed no defect, her mind was clear and 
intelligent, and she retained her memory of words. She con- 
versed by means of the manual alphabet and writing. Her 
speech was restored suddenly while she was in a state of 
great excitement approaching hysteria. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Home.—The Deaf Times for February, 
1905, says that Dr. T. J. Barnardo, whose homes for waifs 
are known all over the world, has opened a home for deaf 
waifs at 51 Mare Street, Hackney, London, N. E. At pres- 
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ent the home contains thirty-one children, including three 
who are deaf-blind and several who are mentally defective. 
They come from all parts of London, England, Ireland, 
Seotland, and Wales. Those of them who are of school age 
attend the Board School classes at Somerford Street, Beth- 
nall Green. and a few of inferior intelligence the Homerton 
School. 


Vacation Courses for Teachers.—A vacation course for 
teachers is offered by the authorities of the Clarke School. 
The term will continue for four weeks from June 9 to July 6, 
inclusive. During the first two weeks two hours daily on 
school days will be given to observation of classroom work 
and two hours to instruction in methods. The last two 
weeks, four hours daily (except on July 23, the closing day 
of the school) will be given to methods. No one is eligible 
to membership in the class who has not taught at least one 
year under the oral method. For further information ad- 
dress Miss Caroline A. Yale, Principal of the Clarke School, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

A course of lessons on the mechanism of speech, the correc- 
tion of defective speech, and speech development and voice 
training for deaf children will be given in Boston from June 
28 to July 28, 1905, at the second session of her summer 
class, by Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, special teacher of speech 
at the Horace Mann School. There will be opportunities for 
students to observe instruction to deaf children and te work 
with them. For further particulars address Mrs. Sarah Jor- 
dan Monro, 178 Newbury street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A Vacation School for Deaj and Hearing Bays.—Mr. 8. G. 
Davidson, M. A., of the Pennsylvania Institution, will con- 
duct the fourth session of his vacation school for deaf and 
hearing boys at Camp Chocorua, in the White Mountains, 
from June 25 to September 16. In this school speech, speech- 
reading, and language are taught by experts through practi- 
cal use in connection with real experiences. The boys enjoy 
fishing, bathing, tramping, and other outdoor sports. They 
are always accompanied by their teachers both for protection 
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and for instruction. For further information address Mr. 
S. G. Davidson, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


Periodicals.—The Chicago Mission for the Deaf (Metho- 
dist-Episcopal) publishes a monthly paper called The Silent 
Herald. It contains an abstract of Mr. Hasenstab’s ser- 
mons, announcements of meetings, and other religious 
matter. The price is 15 cents a year; the office of publica- 
tion, 3241 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

A similar periodical, issued monthly from October to June, 
by the Society of Deaf Members of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, is The Presbyterian Mes- 
senger for the Deaf. The price is 25 cents a year and the 
address 32 West Sixtieth Street, New York City. 

La Parola e la Cura dei suoi Difetti is published monthly 
by Mr. Carissimo Trafeli, teacher of articulation in the Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Rome, Italy. Its scope includes 
the defective speech of hearing persons, as well as of the 
deaf. The price for American subscribers is one dollar a 
year; the address is Via Cavour 116, Rome, Italy. 

Fos is a quarterly periodical for the study and treatment 
of abnormal children, including the deaf, the blind, the deaf- 
blind, and the feeble-minded. The editor for the deaf is 
Dr. Moritz Brunner, director of the Jewish Schooi in Vienna. 
Among the collaborators named are several instructors in 
German schools for the deaf; from this country, for the deaf- 
blind, Mr. William Wade. Fos is published by A. Pichlers 
Witwe & Sohn, Vienna, Austria. The price is $2.50 a year. 

Mrs. E. M. Barrett, Superintendent of the School for Defec- 
tives, Austin, Texas, has begun the publication of a quar- 
terly periodical called The Defectives. It is devoted to the 
care, training, treatment, and instruction of the classes in- 
dicated in the title, including the deaf-blind. The price is 
one dollar a year, and the address as above given. 
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